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“This report,” says a circular let- 
ter from a brokerage house, “visual- 
jzes the enormity of their opera- 


| tions.” 


What is the proper penalty for a 
crime of this enormity against the 
so-called English language? 

* * 


Since the Elgin Watch Company 
has been giving away a watch for 
every home-run hit in the White Sox 
and Cub parks, its earnings have 
not been quite as good as usual. 
Maybe the proper procedure is to 
ask Hack Wilson to hit triples in- 
stead of homers. 

* * * 


The ordinary method of buying 
advertising art, says James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, is “like getting a 
piano-tuner to make out a recital 
program for Rachmaninoff.” But 
you've got to admit that the piano- 
tuner knows what he likes. 

a SS 


Highland Park and Hamtramck, 
completely surrounded by Detroit, 
maintain their own municipal identi- 
ties, thus confusing the advertiser. 
This is like Jonah insisting on a 
separate census count while still 
part of the whale population. 

* * * 


One of the prize-winning Procter 
& Gamble soap sculptures was the 
study of a female torso. And not 
even the purists can say it isn’t 
clean art. 


* * 8 


Scribner’s suggests that the speak- 
easy may rate as a cultural asset. 
But even in the speakeasy there’s 
always some guy who wants to 
make a speech, just as he did back 
in the dear old barroom days. 

* * * 


“Railroads,” says an editorial in 
ADVERTISING AGB, “are stable insti- 
tutions.” So were the horse-drawn 
street-cars, but look what happened 
to them. 


* * * 


Mr. Hoover has signed the tariff 
bill, a measure which has_ been 
kicked in the pants by practically 
every important person in the 
United States. Will the presidential 
signature change Bad Bill into 
Sweet William? 


* * # 


A. O. Buckingham, of Cluett-Pea- 
body, says that when an agency sub- 
mits speculative plans, it simply 
Makes itself ridiculous. And after 
that it can be considered only for 
the writing of humorous copy. 

* * * 


Polo, we read, is subscribed to by 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bha- 
tatpur, not to mention His Highness 
the Nawab of Bahadur. And can’t 
you picture the sales promotion de- 
Partment of some national advertiser 
following up an inquiry from H. H. 
the Nawab with a form letter begin- 
ning, “My dear Mr. Nawab”? 


* * # 


The National Lime Association is 
looking for new markets. The ef- 
forts of Mayor Bill Thompson to 
White-wash his Chicago municipal 
administration ought to help some. 

7 * * 


Financial advertisers object to 
Paying higher rates than others for 
Newspaper space, and have asked 
for readjustments. The newspapers 
will probably reply by singing that 
Popular little ditty, “You’re going 
Up, up, up in my estimation.” 

Copy Cus. 


SPARTON ERECTS 
FOUNDATION FOR 
HELP TO YOUTHS 


Will Pay for Arrangement of 
Demonstrations 


Jackson, Mich., June 19.—Crea- 
tion of the Sparton Foundation, a 
fund to compensate American youth 
for services rendered, was announced 
at the convention of distributors and 
dealers of the Sparks-Withington 
Company, manufacturers of the 
Sparton radio, by Capt. William 
Sparks, president of the company. 

Payments are to be made from 
the Fund to young men and women 
for the introduction of prospective 
radio purchasers to Sparton radio 
dealers throughout the United 
States. The payments may be ap- 
plied, if desired, toward scholarship 
funds of $750 per annum for each 
student, at any college or univer- 
sity of the matriculant’s selection, 
or toward a European trip of sev- 
eral months’ duration. 

Announcement of the Foundation 
and its purposes is to be made in 
national advertising separate and 
distinct from Sparks - Withington 
commercial publicity, through civic 
and juvenile societies, churches, fra- 
ternal bodies and so on. 

The invitation to self-betterment 
is to be confined to boys and girls 
between the ages of 12 and 19, of 
whom the present school enrollment 
is approximately 7,690,000. One 
hundred scholarships and_ travel 
tours have been endowed for the 
present year, which begins the 
Fund’s operation. 

The substance of the Sparton 
movement is that any grammar 
school or high school student desir- 
ing to enroll himself will be paid 
fees on a specific basis for every 
home demonstration of a Sparton 
radio set which he arranges for a 
Sparton dealer. It is expressly pro- 
vided that the student shall have 
ne part in the sale itself. Addi- 
tional compensation is provided for 
introductions leading to the sale of 
Sparton instruments to schools or 
colleges. 

Establish Headquarters 

Scholarship headquarters through 
which Sparton distributors and deal- 
ers and educational authorities may 
co-operate for proper credit for the 
students enrolling are being estab- 
lished in all principal cities. 

“When I was a boy,” said Cap- 
tain Sparks, “there were only a few 
forms of rough and generally un- 
wholesome occupation available to 
the young. We have come a long 
way since then, but necessarily there 
are as many ambitious youngsters 
today—in proportion to population 
—as there ever were who seek a 
helpful and cultural species of work 
through which they may advance 
themselves. 

“We believe that working in radio, 
with its many phases of music, pub- 
lic affairs and general information, 
will probably be of as much direct 
benefit to the boy or girl as the 
compensation or credit toward uni- 
versity training or travel which he 
or she can immediately earn under 
our plan. 

“The Sparton Foundation is be- 
ginning operations seriously and 
painstakingly and with an humble 
desire to benefit the younger gener- 
ation without stressing the commer- 
cial aspects of the work to our com- 
pany’s advantage.” 


Milwaukee, Wis., June 19—Coun- 
try newspaper publishers from all 
parts of the United States gathered 
here this week for the annual con- 
vention of the National Editorial 


Herman Roe 
Field Director, N. E. A. 


Association, which, in spite of its 
name, devoted more time to adver- 
tising than to any other phase of 
newspaper-making. 

The convention was featured by 
addresses of Herman Roe, of the 
Northfield (Minn.) News, field di- 
rector of the organization, and W. 
Clement Moore, of Wolf & Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 

“In qualifying for the golden slip- 
per—national advertising—this Cin- 
derella, the country newspaper, is 
making rapid strides in adopting 
better business methods,” said Mr. 
Roe. 


Have Central Offices 

“It is perfecting efficient state or- 
ganizations to render service to the 
advertising agency and its clients in 
presenting up-to-the-minute data on 
the country town market—a market 
which includes 15,521,579 families 
who spent in 623,628 retail outlets 
the 33-billion-dollar income of the 
people in the towns and on the 
farms. 


“The newspapers in twenty states 


Country Newspapers 
Develop Facts for 
National Advertiser 


are now served through a central of- 
fice by a full time field manager, 
who is eager to be of service to ad- 
vertising agencies in providing mar- 
ket data and in adjusting and set- 
tling any complants or disputes 
which may arise regarding rates, 
wrong insertions, etc. 

“States offering this service at 
present are: California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylva- 
nia, South Dakota, Washington and 
West Virginia. Wisconsin will soon 
join this group of states whose 
newspapers are served by a field 
manager. 

“For other states, the secretary of 
the state press association or the 
field director of the National Edi-4 
torial Association will render this 
service and co-operation as far as 
possible. 

“The circulation audit movement 
represents a determination on the 
part of publishers of country news- 
papers to put circulation facts on a 
standard and certified basis.” 


Had Good Year ; 

Mr. Moore gave the results of the 
second annual survey of the country 
newspaper field. This survey proves, 
he said: 

1. That the average weekly and 
small daily newspaper is or should 
be a most promising investment. 

2. That there is a strong leaning 
in America today toward better 
quality papers in contents, size and 
ideals of management. 

8. That the weeklies and the 
small dailies have fields all their 
own and with proper management 
they have a better opportunity to 
make more money per dollar of in- 
come and investment than their 
metropolitan competitors. 

4. That the newspaper publishers 
who have modernized their plants, 
installed proper accounting systems 
and kept a proper budgetary control 
over revenue and costs have shown 
the greatest margin of profit. 

The second survey, Mr. Moore ex- 
plained, contains the figures of 20 
per cent more publishers than the 
first. The new survey indicates that 
a group of 392 weeklies had an in- 
crease in total revenue for 1929 of 
$573,000 and an increase in profits 
of $85,300. 

The work of the Circulation Audit 

(Continued on Page 11) 


sent a telegram to Governor Huey 


prices,” said the telegram. 


price.” 


nese Room of the Book-Cadillac. 


A. N. A. Protests Against Louisiana Advertising Tax 


New York, June 19.—The Association of National Advertisers has 


P. Long, of Louisiana, protesting 


against a bill now before the State Legislature to place a tax of 15 per 
cent on advertising revenue of Louisiana newspapers. 

“The tax would be passed on to the public in the form of higher 
“The citizens of Louisiana would pay the tax. 
This would be detrimental to manufacturers desirous of getting their 
products to the public, with the help of advertising, at the lowest possible 


C. H. K. Curtis Wields Shovel on 80th Birthday 


Philadelphia, June 18.—Cyrus H. 
day today by turning over the first shovel of dirt for the Franklin Memo- 
rial here. While his technique was criticised by some experts, Mr. Curtis 
showed a lot of energy and enthusiasm. 


K. Curtis celebrated his 80th birth- 


It’s Boys Versus Girls at Detroit Tuesday 
Detroit, June 19.—The eyes of the advertising world will focus on 
this city next Tuesday when the Women’s ‘Advertising Club of Detroit 
will face the Adcraft Club in a spelling match. The place will be the Chi- 


WARD BORROWS 
COPY IDEA FROM 
LUCKY STRIKES 


Anti-Oxidant Old to Everybody 
But Public 


Tire manufacturers and distrib- 
utors are wondering, no doubt, if 
the combined merchandising talent 
of Montgomery Ward & Co., Chi- 
cago, and Lord & Thomas and 
Logan has not stolen a march on 
them with the Vitalized Rubber 
campaign, featuring the use of an 
anti-oxidant in Riverside tires, 
which appeared in May issues of 
general magazines, farm papers 
and newspapers. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
be somewhat annoyed 
Montgomery Ward advertising. 
»They took a page in one general 
magazine and a number of news- 
papers to say that they had adopted 
non-oxident four years before. 

Sears, Roebuck then apparently 
decided that their rejoinder was 
helping their competitors as much 
as themselves and they dropped out 
of the debate. 

The Vitalized Rubber campaign 
proves that an enterprising adver- 
tiser need never be at a loss for a 
copy theme and that a courageous 
advertiser can do profitable business 
in a highly competitive field. 

In exploiting the use of an anti- 
oxidant in tire rubber stock as the 
basis for a selling story, Ward has 
proceeded in much the same way as 
the American Tobacco Company did 
with the “it’s toasted” idea in Lucky 
Strike advertising. 

“Toasting” is a part of the proc- 
ess in curing all tobacco, but by 
publicizing the fact in connection 
with its product, The American To- 
bacco Company acquired, in effect, a 
monopoly on an effective buying 
inducement. 

Universal Practice 

Compounding a chemical in the 
rubber stock to retard oxygenation 
of the vulcanized rubber has been 
the universal practice among manu- 
facturers of rubber goods since 
shortly after Charles -Goodyear’s 
famous accident in 1852 with the 
sulphur and rubber compound and a 
hot stove. 

The tremendous growth of the 
tire market and the keen competi- 
tion in this field has been a power- 
ful incentive to rubber chemists to 
find more efficient anti-oxidants. 
The success of the chemical engi- 
neers employed by the Rubber In- 
stitute, the findings of which are 
available to all subscribing mem- 
bers of the industry, as well as those 
retained by the larger manufactur- 
ers, has been phenomenal. 

It is easy to recall the time when 
a motor trip beyond the city limits 
without at least one flat tire was an 
achievement. In 1913, the Riverside 
tire was guaranteed for 3,500 miles. 
Due chiefly to the development of 
improved anti-oxidants, the same 
tire to-day is guaranteed for 30,000 
miles. On a mileage and price 
basis, the 1930 tire cests one-eight- 
eenth as much as the 1918 tire. 

Approximate uniformity in manu- 
facturing methods and compounding 
stock has been the rule among rep- 
resentative tire manufacturers since 
the days of the first guaranteed 
tires, authorities say. 

The particular anti-oxidant used 
in the manufacture of Riverside 


appeared to 
at the new 


tires was developed by du Pont en- 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


June 21, 1939 


gineers more than two years ago, 
and immediately offered to all tire 
manufacturers. The Ward plant 
was one of the first to make use of 
it, so that Ward has had ample 
time to road-test the product and to 
prove its points by the simple rou- 
tine of selling it for the past two 
years. 

Encouraged by the belief that the 
big factor in tire merchandising is 
the prestige and facilities of the 
distributing organization, Ward de- 
cided this year to conduct a major 
advertising campaign in the drive 
for more tire business. 

The product and the merchandis- 
ing resources left nothing to be de- 
sired except tangible reasons why 
the Ward tire was better than other 
high-grade tires. The advertising 
experts surmounted the obstacle by 
appropriating the selling story be- 
hind the most important step in tire 
manufacture. 

That it wasn’t done long ago is 
doubtless due to the fact that tire 
manufacturers generally had not 
recognized what was a commonplace 
to them as a subject of interest to 
the public. 

The wisdom therein is seen in 
what is perhaps the most convinc- 
ing and distinctive tire advertising 
today. Furthermore, by being the 
first to treat the subject in a major 
advertising campaign, the Ward 
company is likely to remain secure 
in possession of the publicity value 
of anti-oxidants in tire manufac- 
ture. 


Announcing “Discovery” 

The first Vitalized Rubber adver- 
tisements were logically developed 
from the news angle. The head- 
line “Science Increases Mileage of 
Riverside Tires” was followed by 
an announcement of the discovery 
of: 

“‘*Anti-Oxidant’—a chemical 
agent that doubles the life of rub- 
ber. Now, through a special proc- 
ess, it is used in the manufacture 
of Riversides. This new agent keeps 
tires young and tough. It affords 
far greater elasticity and retards 
wear. Cracking and premature de- 
terioration are virtually overcome.” 


Rumors Used to 
Depress Market 


New York, June 8. — A 
rumor that President Hoover 
had been assassinated was cir- 
culated last week with the 
apparent hope of depressing 
the stock market, Watson 
Washburn, assistant attorney 
general, said. 

He cited a state law provid- 
ing a heavy penalty for the 
circulation of any false state- 
ment. 


Any reporter rash enough to turn 
in a story in this form would imme- 
diately be questioned by an irate 
editor as to the date of the discov- 
ery and its owners, but the less 
critical advertising reader is likely 
to see in it only a very good reason 
why he should buy Riverside Tires. 
The advertising is literally truth- 
ful, and the advertiser is entirely 
willing that the analytical draw 
their own conclusions. 

The general magazine advertising 
in this campaign is limited to the 
heavy tire-buying months of May 
and June. Pages are being used in 
The Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s and American Magazine. The 
advertising will continue during the 
latter half of the year with pages 
and smaller units in newspapers in 
the cities where the company’s 550 
stores are located, and a large list 
of farm papers. 


To Increase Appropriation 

While the campaign has just be- 
gun, Ward executives told ADVERTIS- 
ING AGE that results justify an in- 
«rease in tire advertising during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. A 
series of advertisements is being 
planned for next spring that will 
combine the anti-oxidant story with 
descriptions of scientific manufac- 
turing and testing processes, illus- 
trated with views of work opera- 
tions. 

An added punch to the advertis- 
ing will be a new tire slogan, for 
which the company is conducting a 
contest to end August 31! This was 


announced in the June advertising. 


Detroit 


thousand. 


GRAND RAPIDS 


A PROGRESSIVE MARKET 


The progressive force which has 
made Detroit the greatest indus- 
trial city in the world also guaran- 
tees every advertiser a responsive 
market for his product. Outdoor 
Advertising reaches the two mil- 
lion people in greater Detroit with 
the frequency necessary to influ- 
ence buying decisions. The cost 
is less than two cents per day per 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
88 Custer Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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FLINT SAGINAW 


AMOUNT TO BE 
SPENT DEPENDS 
ON OBJECTIVE 


Financial Advertisers Hear 
About Budgets 


Denver, June 19.—Though three 
methods of determining the size of 
advertising appropriations are in 
vogue, none of them answers the 
problem of the bank, Preston E. 
Reed, executive secretary of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, 
Chicago, told the Advertising and 
New Business Department of the 
American Institute of Banking at 
its convention here today. 

Three percentage bases are in use, 
Mr. Reed said. One provides for 1 
per cent of the capital and surplus 
of the bank; the second is 1/10 of 1 
per cent of deposits and the third 
is 5 per cent of the gross profits. 

The correct answer to the proper 
appropriation was given by a Cleve- 
land bank advertiser: 

“No advertising appropriation 
worthy of the name can be arrived 
at without a thorough knowledge of 
what the bank has to offer, to whom 
it has to offer it, through what 
mediums it is going to offer it, and 
the keynote of the copy to be em- 
ployed.” 

A Detroit bank advertising man- 
ager was quoted as follows: 

“The Scarlet Thread” 

“First, select the theme or main 
thought which should run like a 
scarlet thread through all the adver- 
tising. Second, decide the main 
objective to be reached through the 
advertising. The considerations 
which come under this heading are 
numerous. For instance, you must 
consider: 

“How much institutional adver- 
tising can be done; how much adver- 
tising is needed to support the 
efforts of each main department of 
the business; what departments need 
extra attention to create definite 
momentum for them, and what par- 
ticular groups you desire to concen- 
trate on.” 

A Boston advertising manager 
said: “Get acquainted with what 
you have to sell, who buys it, and 
what makes them buy it. Like every 
manufacturer, you are concerned 
with producing a good product, but 
your greatest problem continues to 
be in selling it to the customer. If 
the finance committee approves of 
the plan laid down, you are given 
enough money to do the job as it 
should be done regardless of the 
relation of that sum to deposits, 
capital and surplus, or profits.” 

A Southern banker was quoted: 

“Each bank has a separate prob- 
lem to face based upon its relative 
position and the amount and nature 
of advertising used by competitors. 
I do not think it is practical to 
arrive at the amount of money to 
be spent for advertising on any per- 
centage basis, but rather by con- 
sidering the individual bank, the 
market, and competition, the par- 
ticular problem the bank wishes to 
put over, and the logical mediums 
for accomplishing this most satis- 
factorily and economically.” 

A New York banker said: “Ad- 
vertising should not be based on 
relation to resources or expenses, 
but on the possible business that 
can be secured and what it is worth 
after secured.” 

Analysis Comes First 

“From these statements by suc- 
cessful executives, we can conclude 
that the first job in planning the 
advertising appropriation is one of 
analysis,” said Mr. Reed. 

“After you have completed the 
analysis of your institution’s serv- 
ices and have arrived at the sales 
appeal then how and by what 
mediums you are to advertise these 
services, can be set down in black 
and white with the cost of each 
item. Their totals will give you 
the ideal advertising budget. From 


Preston E. Reed 


this detailed break-down there can 
be compiled a budget, arranged by 
mediums, to use as a_ working 
schedule during the year.” 


Mr. Reed gave the following aver- 
ages, based on an analysis of a 
large number of financial budgets: 


Newspapers, 40 per cent; direct 
mail, 17 per cent; outdoor advertis- 
ing, 14 per cent; window and lobby 
displays, 7 per cent; financial publi- 
cations, 4.5 per cent; specialties, 4 
per cent; car cards, 2 per cent; mass 
plan, 2 per cent; miscellaneous, 9.5 
per cent. 


One of the most successful bank- 
ing groups spends its appropriation 
as follows: 


Another Budget 

Outdoor advertising, 18 per cent; 
daily newspapers, 17.39 per cent; 
window displays, 10.40 per cent; 
salaries, 9.50 per cent; printed mat- 
ter, 9 per cent; proportion of bank 
overhead, 6.90 per cent; art work, 
6.50 per cent; engravings, etc., 3.02 
per cent; direct advertising, 2.80 per 
cent: calendars, 2.20 per cent; local 
magazines, 2.10 per cent; national 
financial magazines, 2.10 per cent; 
out-of-town newspapers, 1.80 per 
cent; rent, 1.70 per cent; local direc- 
tories, 0.7 per cent; national direc- 
tories, 0.6 per cent; state financial 
magazines, 0.04 per cent; bulletin 
boards, 0.03 per cent; gift advertis- 
ing, 0.02 per cent; miscellaneous, 
3.02 per cent. 

Mr. Reed presented a symposium 
on the question of whether or not 
a bank’s advertising should’ be 
allocated to the department adver- 
tised. While no conclusion was 
reached, one financial advertiser 
characterized this effort as “ridic- 
ulous.” 


Advertising Women 
Award Scholarships 


Dorothy Lamb, of the H. K. Mc- 
Cann Co., and Anne Locher, of the 
Revere Copper & Brass Co., were 
awarded unlimited scholarships by 
the League of Advertising Women, 
New York, last week. Other awards 
were as follows: 

Secondary scholarships, $50 each: 
Emily Austin, Hommann, Tarcher 
& Sheldon, Inc., Jean Conklin, New 
York Times; Marion Morris, Bristol- 
Myers Co. 

Book prizes: Julie Haggeman, 
Erickson Co.; Thyrza Perry, Ander- 
son, Davis & Hyde, Inc.; Florence 
Mack, American Salpa Corp.; Mau- 
rice Burns, Andrew Cone Agency; 
Madeleine McNamara, Wm. Keenan 
& Co. 

The judges were Bernice Ormerod, 
president of the League; Mrs. Kath- 
erine Mullaly, scholarship chairman, 
1931; Shelby Holbrook, vice-chair- 
man, 1930; and Crete M. Dahl, 
chairman, 1930. 


Joins “Dairy Tribune” 

Hugh Thompson, formerly with 
Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, has joined the advertising 
staff of Dairy Tribune, Mount Mor- 
ris, Il. 

C. N. Atwood, formerly associate 
editor of the Olsen Publications, 
Milwaukee, has joined the editorial 
staff of Dairy Tribune. 


a 


Millis Explains 
How Advertising 
Will Operate 


Indianapolis, June 19—The Millis 
Advertising Company, which is hap. 
dling the campaign of the Nationa| 
Macaroni Manufacturers Associa. 
tion, is telling subscribers to the 
fund what they can expect from the 
advertising. 

“The first co-operative advertise. 
ment will go into 13 million Amer. 
ican homes between September 19 
and October 1,” said the announce. 
ment. 

“The magazines to be used were 
chosen because of their particular 
appeal to the women of the country 
—the Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
Woman’s Home Companion, Me- 
Call’s, Pictorial Review, Good House. 
keeping and Better Homes and Gar. 
dens. 

“This does not mean that in that 
twenty-day period 13 million women 
will rush around to your retail out- 
lets and fight for the privilege of 
buying macaroni products. Adver- 
tising is an effective selling agent, 
but not that effective. 

“It does mean that of the 13 mil- 
lion women who read the six maga- 
zines, hundreds of thousands, per- 
haps millions, will gaze in admira- 
tion at the attractive illustrations, 
read the recipes given, with the 
names of famous chefs attached as 
sponsors, and say to themselves: 
‘That looks good, and the recipe 
sounds good and easy to make, [| 
believe I’ll try it.’ And other hun- 
dreds of thousands will read about 
the recipe contest and say: ‘I’ll bet 
I can make a recipe that will win 
one of those prizes.’ 

“Hundreds of thousands of women 
who have hardly ever thought of 
macaroni products as food for their 
own tables will begin thinking about 
them. And that first impression 
will be deepened by others in suc- 
ceeding advertisements—and your 
sales will begin to go up.” 


New Advertising 
Code Proposed 
for Cigar Trade 


New York, June 19—Following a 
conference between a committee of 
cigar manufacturers and the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, the 
latter is sending out a letter invit- 
ing all cigar manufacturers to sub- 
scribe to a resolution adopted by the 
committee. 

The resolution recites that the 
cigar manufacturers adopting it de- 
sire to promote voluntary fair play 
in the advertising and sale of 
cigars. Those signing the resolution 
will agree to these tenets: 

1. Cigar advertising shall justify 
consumer belief. 

2. Cigar advertising shall be fair 
to competition. 

3. Cigar manufacturers will sub- 
mit proofs of claims made in adver- 
tising upon the request of the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau. 

Members of the committee meet- 
ing Tuesday included Harvey Hirst, 
of Bayuk Cigars, Inc., Philadelphia, 
chairman; D. Emil Klein, of the D. 
Emil Klein Cigar Company, New 
York; Mortimer Regensburg, of E. 
Regensburg & Sons, New York; 
T. E. Brooks, of T. E. Brooks & 
Company, Red Lion, Pa.; Jacob Ma- 
zer, of Mazer-Cressman, Detroit, and 
Frank Will, of the G. H. P. Cigar 
Company, Philadelphia. 


New Dress for “Digest” 

The Literary Digest, New York, 
has adopted a new format by Wil- 
liam Edwin Rudge. The headings 
for each department are set in 
Sylvan, with initial paragraph let- 
ters in the same face. Full-page 
and single column headlines are in 
Metro-Medium, with subcaptions and 
descriptive matter under _illustra- 
tions in Metro-Light. 


To Publish “Roofing” 
Effective July 15, the Great Lakes 
Printing & Publishing Co., Chicago, 
will begin publication of Roofing as 
a new monthly. E. A. Tuscher will 


edit the new paper. 
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YEAST COPY IS 
CRITICISED AT 
INVESTIGATION 


Senate Committee Hears from 
A.M. A, 


Washington, June 19.—The inves- 
tigation being conducted by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture into 
the Food, Drug and Insecticide Divi- 
sion of the Department of Agricul- 
ture developed some sharp criticism 
of Dr. H. F. Rusby, dean of the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy of Columbia Uni- 
versity, for alleged advertising ac- 
tivities. 

Dr. Olin West, secretary of the 
American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago, said that Dr. Rusby once tes- 
tified in behalf of a “most vicious 
patent medicine,” had allowed his 
name to be used in an advertisement 
of a “fat-removing chewing gum” 
and again in the advertising of an 
yeast which, he said, claimed to be 
a panacea. 


Charges were made by Howard W. 
Ambruster, drug importer of New 
York, that a conspiracy exists be- 
tween the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the Administration on 
the control and use of ergot. 

These charges were denied by Dr. 
West, and Dr. Paul N. Leech, chief 
chemist. 


Mr. Ambruster alleged that the 
advertising bureau of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association 
had refused, without giving any ex- 
planation, to accept advertising sub- 
mitted by him, and had influenced 
State medical journals to do like- 
wise. 


He also alleged that Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor of the Journal, arbi- 
trarily controls the decisions of the 
Council of Pharmacy and Chemistry 
in accepting or refusing “new and 
nonofficial remedies” in the associa- 
tion’s official list. 


These allegations were unquali- 
fiedly denied by Dr. West, who said 
that the A. M. A. has no control 
whatever over State journals. 


How Fight Started 
“The first we knew of the contro- 
versy was when one State journal 
referred advertising copy submitted 
to them for publication by Manuel 
De Castro to us for advice,” said Dr. 
West. 


“The copy contained criticism of 
the administrators of the food and 
drug act. We advised them not to 
accept it, aside from the fact that we 
did not believe the statements made 
in it to be justified, because we had 
some information concerning Mr. 
De Castro. We had no faith in the 
sponsorship of the men whose names 
appeared in the advertising.” 

“Later on, we were offered for in- 
sertion in the A. M. A. Journal cer- 
tain advertising material by Mr. 
Ambruster. It was rejected because 
we did not believe scientific facts 
Justified the statements made.” 

Dr. West declared that Mr. Am- 
bruster immediately began to 
“broadcast his charges,” and inves- 
tigations were made by the A. M. A. 
“I made every effort to find out the 
truth about the charges,” he said, 
“through the Department of Agri- 
culture and other sources. 

“The A. M. A. has done much to 
expose quackery and fraud at great 
expense to the association and with- 
out any revenue.” 


Views Are Unchanged 

Discussing that statement, Senator 
Wheeler asked the witness if it is 
hot true that the medical profession 
has changed its views with regard to 
Some cures which it formerly brand- 
ed as fraud. 

“I don’t know of any,” Dr. West 
replied. 

Senator Wheeler spoke of osteopa- 
thy and chiropractics. Dr. West re- 
plied that the attitude of the med- 


IRREVERENT MR. FLAGG 


Frank Crowninshield 


James Montgomery Flagg, who 
sketched a pretty girl for the Ad- 
vertising Club of St. Louis re- 
cently, does not always flatter his 
subjects. Look what he did to 
Frank Crowninshield, editor of 
Vanity Fair! Mr. Crowninshield 
is actually very nice looking. 


same as it has always been, and the 
same on chiropractics, if not a little 
more so.” 

“The charges of Mr. Ambruster 
were submitted by me to the A. M. 
A., and were formally considered by 
the board of pharmacy and chemis- 
try. If no action was taken by them, 
it was because they thought it un- 
necessary,” he declared. 

Referring to the report of the 
committee appointed by the associa- 
tion of gynecologists, obstetricians 
and abdominal surgeons for the in- 
vestigation of the ergot question, 
composed of Drs. Ill, Polack and 
Donnereuther, Dr. West declared the 
A. M. A. “is anxious to do all it 
can to get all the facts. We found 
that this report was based largely 
on the testimony of H. F. Rusby, 
and did not believe that a large num- 
ber of the conclusions reached were 
justifiable.” 


Discuss Dr. Rusby 

“T am surprised to hear you speak 
disparagingly of Dr. Rusby,” Sena- 
tor Wheeler commented, “since Dr. 
Rusby, as dean of the College of 
Pharmacy of Columbia University 
holds, to the layman at least, a posi- 
tion of prominence and responsibil- 
ity.” He added that the opinions 
expressed by Dr. Rusby were con- 
curred in by Dr. Harvey Wiley, for- 
mer Chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry. 

Dr. West declared that Dr. Wiley 
commanded in him the the highest 
respect, “but I cannot help his opin- 
ions.” 

Questioned as to why he refused 
to accept the opinions of Dr. Rusby, 
Dr. West said that the American 
Medical Association did not consider 
them authoritative because Dr. 
Rusby had testified in a suit brought 
against the American Medical Asso- 
ciation by the manufacturers of “a 
most vicious patent medicine,” in an 
attempt to support the case of the 
patent medicine. 

He further declared Dr. Rusby 
had allowed his name to be used in 
a testimonial advertisement of a 
“fat removing chewing gum,” which 
claimed to “wash away fat.” 


name to be used in a yeast adver- 
tisement as a “cure all,” for which 
there “is no scientific basis.” 

“The men connected with the Ad- 


are all outstanding men of scientific 
achievement,” he declared. 
have tried to learn of any violations, 


leal profession on osteopathy, “is the 


We found nothing.” 


A third reason Dr. West gave was 
that Dr. Rusby recently allowed his 


ministration, the A. M. A. has found, 
“We 


and if we had found any, we would 
have been the first to expose them. 


Advertise Radio Set 


The Transformer Corporation of 
America plans an advertising cam- 
paign to introduce its new radio set, 
the Clarion Radio, which is now be- 
ing distributed. Newspaper, maga- 
zine, business paper, outdoor and 
direct-mail advertising will be used. 
The Dunham-Lesan Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising 
account. 


Magazines for Candles 


The Will and Baumer Co., Syra- 
cuse, maker of Waxels and other 
high-grade candles, has placed its 
advertising with the Syracuse office 
of the Z. L. Potter Advertising 
Agency. E. S. Barlow is contact ex- 
ecutive. General magazines and 
business papers will be used. 


Has Regina Account 


The Regina Coen. Rahway, N. J., 
has appointed the Chas. Dallas 
Reach Agency, of Newark, to direct 
the advertising of the Regina elec- 
tric floor machine. 


With “Screen Book’ 


C. L. Moon, formerly with the 
New York Evening Post, has been 
appointed advertising manager of 
Screen Book Magazine, New York. 


E 3 
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. ° companies do an annual gross vol- 
Tailors F ill ume of $125,000,000. 
The campaign is to run for a 
War Chest f or period of four years. Large space 
° is to be used in general magazines 
4- Year D rUVE | os large circulation. It is also 
planned to use a number of news- 
papers in key cities. The lists have 
not yet been made up and will not 
be until the exact amount avail- 
able for the campaign is definitely 
known. 

National campaign headquarters 
have been established at 82 East 
Hancock Avenue, Detroit, in charge 
of Brooke, Smith & French, Inc. 
Members of the national advertising 
committee are Campbell H. Leith, 
Detroit, chairman; Charles F. Wet- 
zel, New York, treasurer; Frank L. 
Dorplos, Chicago; William G. Mc- 
Mahon, San Francisco; Wilbur W. 
Stewart, Philadelphia; Carlton P. 
Schaub, St. Paul, and T. F. B. Mac- 
Namara, executive secretary of the 
association, New York. 


New York, June 19—An invest- 
ment of approximately $1,500,000 is 
planned by the National Association 
of Merchant Tailors in a national 
advertising campaign scheduled to 
start next November, it was an- 
nounced this week by T. F. B. Mac- 
Namara, executive secretary of the 
organization. 


The purpose of the campaign will 
be to promote “clothes conscious- 
ness” among men. The copy will 
stress the advantages of merchant- 
tailored clothing as regards fit, 
fashion, etc. 


The association sponsoring the cam- 
paign has a membership of about 
1,000, Mr. McNamara said, but 
everybody in this industry is being 
asked to co-operate whether or not 
they are association members. Pres- 
ent indications are that 2,500 tailor- 
ing firms will contribute to the ad- k ‘ 
vertising fund now being raised. the Johns - Manville International 
Each firm will be assessed a certain Corp. The agency’s Berlin office is 


: placing the advertising for Hess 
Se eee avec. shoes and the Stockholm office is di- 


Placing Foreign Copy 


The European office of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. has been appointed by 


. aC- | recting the advertising of Marabou, 
Namara estimated that these 2,500| Swedish chocolate manufacturer. 


No. 15 of a Series 


WHAT! 


NO MORE 


SOCKS 


AT THE 


SMALL 
TOWN? 


a ANDERSON (ex-copy 


writer) has written some fine ad- 


(WHEN TWO EX-COPY WRITERS 
DISAGREE ) 


vertisements in his time. 


Sinclair Lewis in the days when 


he was known as “‘Red” Lewis was 


also an advertising copy writer. 
But Sinclair Lewis got tired of ad- 
vertisements and lots of other things 
and wrote a. book called “Main 
Street’ which was no love letter to 


the yokels. 
Sherwood Anderson, 


same years, was also writing about 


small town people. 


“Red” Lewis took an unholy 
wallop at them. Sherwood Anderson 
didn’t spare them either, but he 
pitied them and tried to understand 


them. 


Sinclair Lewis became famous. 


Sherwood Anderson used the 
money fame brought him to buy 
two weekly newspapers at Marion, 
Virginia, so that he could be in 
closer touch with small town life. 

Now he writes an article for 
Scribner’s (July number) in which he 
suggests that the small town be 
given a break. He bases it on the 
fight in the Southern mill towns 
but don’t let that fool you. What he 
is really doing is taking Mr. Lewis 
for a long and rough ride. No 
matter how humid the summer, 
read it! x 


during the 


Sherwood Anderson became 


famous. 


SCR 


J U L Y 


IBNER’S 


“"SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE TODAY IS FAR AND AWAY THE BEST OF THE MONTHLIES. FOR IT IS THE 


MOST ROUNDED, THE MOST UP-TO-DATE, AND THE MOST SATISFYING.” —BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
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High-Hatting the 


Advertising Manager 


The head of a large printing com- 
pany, which specializes in the pro- 
duction of material for advertisers, 
said recently with a certain air of 
smugness that their prospect list 
now contains the names of heads of 
businesses only, all advertising man- 
agers having been eliminated. He 
explained that while his company 
gets practically all of its orders 
from advertising men, they prefer 
to have the business initiated in 
some other department. 

The case would not be worth com- 
menting on if it were isolated, but 
it is getting to be a rather common 
attitude of a good many publishers, 
printers, paper manufacturers, etc. 
Oh, yes, the advertising manager 
buys the space and the service, but 
after all he is just the clerk of the 
sales manager or the president, and 
he does what he’s told. Oh, yes, it’s 
all right to interest the advertising 
manager, but we like to deal with 
the men higher up. And so on. 

It can be admitted that some ad- 
vertising managers are merely such 
by courtesy, and that the title does 
not conceal the fact that they are 
not managing very much of any- 
thing. A busy man, who is in actual 
charge of advertising policies and 
many of its plans, may prefer to 
miss the solicitations of publishers 
and others, and delegate this some- 
what onerous task to someone 
labeled “advertising manager.” In 
that case, however, the function 
rather than the title should be ad- 
dressed. 

On the other hand, there are more 
and more advertising managers with 
real authority and power, men who 
are marketing executives in name 
and in fact, and who help to develop 


and organize the merchandising ac- 
tivities of their companies. These 
men are neither errand-boys for the 
sales department nor contact men 
for the advertising agencies. They 
know their stuff, they have the per- 
sonal and technical authority to de- 
termine how best to carry out plans 
and reach advertising objectives, 
and they are the men who must be 
sold if their companies are to buy. 

The idea that the president of a 
company is going to hire a high- 
priced advertising manager and then 
tell him how to run his department 
is the bunk. The president and 
his directors will define a broad 
policy for sales and advertising to 
follow, but the advertising manager 
whose title means what it says is 
the boy who will develop and carry 
out those policies in terms of meth- 
ods and mediums. 

If the printer referred to at the 
beginning of this editorial were to 
listen in on some of the meetings 
of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, where the advertising 
managers responsible for the expen- 
diture of millions of dollars discuss 
their problems, he would be inclined 
hereafter to take off his hat and 
wipe his shoes on the door-mat be- 
fore entering an advertising depart- 
ment. He would snap out of his 
present attitude of smug superior- 
ity to advertising managers. 

The trend of the times is defi- 
nitely toward greater authority for 
the advertising executive. He is be- 
coming the focal point for most big 
merchandising operations. Those 
who would do business with him 
will find it to their advantage to co- 
operate with him rather than to dis- 
regard him. 


Advertising’s Priceless Ingredient 


One of the best stories told re- 
cently about Charles M. Schwab re- 
lates an experience with a banker. 
Mr. Schwab had explained a finan- 
cial situation, involving the issuance 
of new securities, and the banker 
had o. k.’d the idea in detail. Then, 
banker-like, he asked Mr. Schwab to 
put it in writing. Later he called 
the steel man and told him that the 
written communication was not in 
line with their conversation. Then 
Mr. Schwab went to him and care- 
fully explained each point, showing 
that the written outline covered the 
situation accurately. 

“It sounds all right while you are 
talking,” said the banker, “but it 
looks different on paper. Maybe I 
had better get you to make a phono- 
graph record of this matter, and 
then everybody will understand it.” 

The explanation, of course, was 
that the splendid enthusiasm and 
personality of Mr. Schwab carried 
conviction, while the cold type did 
not. Merely putting down the dull 
facts, without the illuminating ex- 


ES 


position of their author, left the 
reader unmoved. A “selling punch” 
was supplied by the personal enthu- 
siasm which those who know Mr. 
Schwab can testify that he puts into 
every act of his life. 


Isn’t enthusiasm, after ali, the 
priceless ingredient of advertising? 
Isn’t it the one quality which is 
missing in a great many of the ad- 
vertisements which fill the news- 
papers and magazines? This is a 
great day of fact-finding and of 
reason-why copy, and all of the 
facts and reasons are needed and 
necessary. But capping them all, 
like the climax of an oration, should 
be that sweep of enthusiastic pres- 
entation that will make the reader 
feel, “Well, this chap evidently be- 
lieves in his own proposition, any- 
way.” 


Few decisions are made entirely 
on cold logic. There is nearly always 
a little emotional appeal that in- 
fluences the final result. It shouldn’t 
be left out of the advertising. 


Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from the companies sponsoring them, 
or through ADVERTISING AGE. 


113. Night Shifts or Makeshifts. 

A 24-page booklet in which the 
why and how of co-operative adver- 
tising is discussed with appreciation 
of the rivalry between industries. 
Published by the Millis Advertising 
Co., Indianapolis. 


114. Facts for Advertising Ana- 
lysts— No. 47. 

A folder which sounds an opti- 
mistic note sustained by convincing 
facts and figures relating to the 
buying power of that portion of the 
public represented by the readers of 
this magazine. Issued by the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, Wash- 
ington. 


115. Business Turns to Mother 
Goose for Inspiration. 

A brochure by Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, Inc., Chicago, which points 
out the immediate and future ad- 
vantages of instilling buying im- 
pulses and preferences in children 
and suggests how it may be done. 


116. Automotive Iowa. 


A brochure issued by Wallace’s 
Farmer, Des Moines, which breaks 
down the registration of automo- 
biles, trucks and tractors by rural 
and urban counties, number of 
makes, ete. Includes charts and 
maps showing increases in registra- 
tion of motor vehicles and road and 
highway data. 


109. Which Colors Shall You Use? 


A folder issued by the Whiting- 
Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, 
Wis., illustrating how to combine 
colors for harmony and visibility. 
Masculine and feminine color pref- 
erences are also illustrated. 


110. The Southwest Market. 


A 160-page book issued by the 
Dallas (Texas) Chamber of Com- 
merce which features the growth in 
population and buying power of the 
trade area made up of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Louisiana. It 
compares the Southwést with other 
markets, outlines trends indicating 
future possibilities, and includes 
maps in five colors showing dis- 
tribution of population, spendable 
money income and retail outlets. 


111. Market Survey of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A new market survey issued by 

The Press, Cleveland, which follows 

the complete form recommended by 


the Bureau of Advertising, A. N. 
7. Bs 


112. Customers are More Impor- 
tant than Merchandise. 


A 16-page brochure describing 
new methods of assembling data 
from department store records on 
which to base customer controlled 
sales promotion. Includes an inter- 
esting discussion of little used fac- 
tors in merchandising and of the 
relative importance of cash and 
charge customers. Published by 
I. R. Parsons, Inc. 


117. Dill & Collins Idea File. 


This is a collection of booklets 
suggesting uses of various kinds 
and colors of papers, together with 
many noteworthy examples of ac- 
tual printing jobs classified as to 
catalogues, broadsides, illustrated 
letters, folders, etc. Prepared by 
the Dill & Collins Co., Philadelphia. 


108 The Detroit Market 


Facts and figures on traffic count 
on available outdoor advertising lo- 
cations and other data of interest 
to national advertisers. Published 
by Walker & Co., Detroit. 


73. Progress in Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

A 40-page pamphlet reviewing the 

progress in Vocational Agriculture 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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—Peoria (Ill.) Evening Star 


“Eat, And Be Merry” 

To the Editor: Frost & Lock- 
wood, of White Plains, N. Y., used 
an unusual advertisement in a re- 
cent issue of the White Plains Re- 
porter. The caption was, “Eat, 
Drink and Be Merry—Tomorrow 
You May Die.” The second word 
was crossed out, and the copy ex- 
plained: 

“We have deleted the second word 
in the quotation heading this an- 
nouncement because we don’t. The 
rest of it, we stand for. 

“It will fill your heart with de- 
light just to have this early Co- 
lonial mahogany dining room suite 
in your home.” 

G. B. MATTHEW 

Adv. Mgr., Sidney Blumenthal 

& Co., New York City 
* * * 


Big Opportunity for 
Controversial Copy 

To the Editor: Have just fin- 
ished reading the Wrigley article 
in the June 7 issue of ADVERTISING 
AcE. It’s a keen conception of “the 
something different” way of adver- 
tising that crops up now and then 
and makes us wonder why we didn’t 
think of that. 

This story might serve as an in- 
spiration to the American Tobacco 
Company: Spit is a horrid word 
but chewing tobacco moves the facial 
muscles the same as chewing gum! 
Attention, Géorge Hill! 

Controversial copy could not cause 
more controversy than by coming 
out with an advertisement headed: 
“Spark Plug to the rescue!” 

“Real he-men chew Spark Plug 
for beauty. Exercise the facial 
muscles by chewing it at least 10 
minutes a day, etc., etc.” 

WAYNE W. Lown, 
C. N. Mullican Co., Louisville, Ky. 
* * ok 


Some Do Very Well 
With Single Color 


To the Editor: Regarding your 
symposium on the use of color: I 
feel that color is far more effective 
than black-and-white, providing it is 
used with discretion and good taste. 

However, there are some black- 
and-white pages in current publica- 
tions so effectively designed that 
they put many of the color pages to 
shame. 

Stuart CAMPBELL 
Vice-President and Art Director 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., New York 
* * * 


How “Plain Dealer” Uses 


Criterion Service 

To the Editor: My attention has 

been called to a story in your issue 

of May 10 telling about the use of 

our service by the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Although your story was correct 


Voice of the Advertiser 


in a general way, the photograph 
used to illustrate it apparently cre- 
ated an incorrect impression. 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer does 
not use Criterion service to adver- 
tise any specific product which is 
advertised in its food pages. It 
merely calls attention to its food 
pages and to menus given in the 
display advertisements that appear 
on these food pages. In _ other 
words, the tie-up is with the food 
pages and not with any specific 
product. 
WALTER F. JOHNS 
Sales Promotion Megr., 


Criterion Adv. Service, New York 


Color Makes This 


House Organ “Different” 

To the Editor: With the June 
issue of “Filmo Topics,” our house 
organ, we began the use of process 
illustrations. 

The publication is sent flat in a 
special envelope, free of charge, to 
users of Filmo cameras and projec- 
tors the world over, and it has 
proved an excellent medium for 
keeping in touch with users of this 
equipment. 


Forp Hicks 
Adv. Dept. Bell & Howell Co., 
Chicago 
oe LJ ” 


His Reception Depends 
on Salesman’s Message 

To the Editor: I never refuse to 
see a publisher’s representative. I 
am glad to give a salesman as much 
time as his message deserves, but 
prefer to have him bring informa- 
tion whenever he calls. 

We are interested primarily in 
the high spots—information on cir- 
culation and lineage and on the 
quality of the circulation. 

We receive a great deal of mate- 
rial through the mails that does not 
give us the information we desire. 

Harotp W. Scott 
Space Buyer, Ferry-Hanly Adv. Co. 
Kansas City 


* * * 


Check Is Enclosed 


To the Editor: Please enter 4 
subscription for each of our five 
offices and send an additional copy 
to me personally at the Oakland 
office. Check is enclosed. 

Cordial wishes for your success; 
the advertising profession n 
you. 

JAMES HOULIHAN 
Pres., James Houlihan, Inc., 
Oakland, Cal. 
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ODENT VICTOR 
IN TRADEMARK 
CONTROVERSY 


Prior Adoption Not Determining 
Factor 


Philadelphia, June 19—The Iodent 
Chemical Company, of Detroit, has 
emerged victorious from litigation 
involving its right to use “Iodent” 
as a trade-mark for tooth paste. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third District found largely for 
the Iodent Chemical Company, in 
spite of the fact that Jacob M. 
Jacobs, dealing as the Jacobs Drug 
Company in Paterson, N. J., was 
conceded prior adoption. 


Jacobs adopted this trade-mark 
as far back as November, 1917, the 
evidence showed, ordering small 
quantities of the paste from various 
manufacturers under this_ brand. 
Jacobs advertised Iodent with his 
other wares in the newspapers. 


“The controlling facts in the 
case,” the Court ‘ruled, “are that 
when the Iodent Chemical Company 
went into New Jersey, in ignorance 
of Jacobs’ trade-mark, and _ ex- 
pended its efforts and money in 


establishing and expanding a busi-|° 


ness for its tooth paste under the 
‘lodent’ mark, Jacobs did nothing. 
He stood by and let the Iodent Com- 
pany occupy territory which was 
normally his and which, had he ex- 
ercised proper diligence, could not 
be wrested from him. 


“He not only stood by and watched 
the Iodent Company develop its 
trade throughout New Jersey with 
what he claims, and what the court 
has found to be his trade-mark, but 
he actually assisted in developing 
its trade by selling the Iodent Com- 


trade-mark.” 


The court confirmed the principle 
that trade-mark rights grow out of 
use, and not mere adoption, and 
ruled that Jacobs cannot “assert 
trade-mark infringement and _ re- 
cover profits which for years he 
watched grow into potential dam- 
ages.” 

Jacobs, however, retains the right 
to sell his own tooth paste under 
the Iodent mark in Paterson. 


Cluett, Peabody Win 


‘Arrow’ Controversy 


Washington, June 19— Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., of New York, were 
successful in securing cancellation of 
the trade-mark “Arrow” for use on 
collar buttons. The mark was 
owned by the Arrow Emblem Co., 
which registered it in 1913. 

The Commission of Patents re- 
fused cancellation of the trade- 
mark but was reversed by the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

The Court took cognizance of the 
fact that Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
“has conducted a business of gigan- 
tic proportions under the ‘Arrow’ 
mark; that it has spent upward of 
$12,000,000 in advertising and its 
sales have reached approximately 
62,000,000 collars and _ 5,000,000 
shirts per year.” 

The Court held that collar buttons 
are of the same general class as 
men’s wear. 

It quoted Section 13 of the trade- 
mark act: 


Mark Must Be Used 

“That whenever any person shall 
deem himself injured by the regis- 
tration of a trade-mark in the Pat- 
ent Office, he may at any time apply 
to the Commissioner of Patents to 
cancel the registration thereof. The 
Commissioner shall refer such appli- 
cation to the examiner in charge of 
interferences, who is empowered to 
hear and determine this question 
and who shall give notice thereof to 
the registrant. 

“If it appear after a hearing be- 
fore the examiner that the regis- 
trant was not entitled to the use 


pany’s tooth paste bearing his own 


of the mark at the date of his ap- 
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Gentlemen! This 
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“Energy” Classed 


with “Health” 


Washington, D. C., June 19 
—The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, which recently 
banned the word “health” in 
advertising, has ruled against 
“energy.” 

“Its use savors of an at- 
tempt to implant in the con- 
sumer’s mind an unwarranted 
promise of benefit,” said the 
decree. 


plication for registration thereof, or 
that the mark is not used by the 
registrant, or has been abandoned, 
and the examiner shall so decide, 
the Commissioner shall cancel the 
registration. Appeal may be taken 
to the Commissioner in person from 
the decision of the examiner of in- 
terferences.” 

The Goodall Worsted Co., of San- 
ford, Me., owner of “Palm Beach,” 
was successful in opposing registra- 
tion of the same mark by the Sexton 
Manufacturing Co. for use on union 
suits, drawers, nightshirts, and pa- 
jamas made of woven textiles. 

The Examiner of Trade Mark In- 
terferences dismissed the opposition 


and the Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents, acting for the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, reversed the Ex- 
aminer of Interferences. This re- 
versal was sustained by the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
which, in holding that the goods are 
of the same descriptive properties, 
said: 

“The record shows that the Good- 
all Worsted Company adopted the 
‘Palm Beach’ mark in 1916 and built 
up an extensive business in the 
manufacture and sale of Palm Beach 
cloth; that its sales during the five 
years preceding 1927 reached $20,- 
000,000 and that during that time 
it had expended $3,000,000 on ad- 
vertising. 

“The company is not and has not 
been a manufacturer of ready-made 
clothing, but licenses others to use 
the mark on clothing made from its 
cloth.” 

The Court became somewhat iron- 
ical, making this comment: 

“Much of appellant’s argument 
and brief is in connection with the 
proposition that the Goodall Worsted 
Co. was not the originator of the 
words ‘Palm Beach’; that ‘Palm 
Beach’ was the name of a town 
which is a style center, and that it, 
therefore, was not entitled to a mo- 
nopoly of the words. 

“This argument leads to the con- 
clusion that appellant does not 


think appellee had the right to reg- 
ister the mark. Appellant should 
not be heard to complain cf this 
fact, since it seeks to register the 
same mark.” 


Educate the ultimate 
Consumer 


By all means but don’t overlook 
the architect if your product is 
in the building field. 


Leave your consumer campaign 
alone if it is 100%, but scruti- 
nize carefully your architectural 
advertising. 


Estimate the importance of the 
architects’ approval and balance 
against that the money you are 
investing to convince him of the 
merits of your product. Ten to 
one you will agree that, in pro- 
portion, the architect is being 
slighted. 


We have facts that may interest 
you. 


RUPERT THOMAS 


An agency epoctanaing in build- 
ing materials and equipment 


The favorable impres- 
sion created by good 
envelopes, appropri- 
ately adorned, is worth 
many, many times their 
insignificant cost. No 
business can be truly 
modern that does not 
appreciate and buy 
upon this basis. 


BUREAU OF ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA --- 


“are Just 


WITHOUT TELEVISION- 


HE SEES YOU AND YOUR BUS/NESS 
AS HE LOOKS AT YOUR ENVELOPE 


Do your envelopes, because of their high-class character, truly reflect the progres- 
siveness of your house? They can do this and more, if intelligence is used in their 
purchase. No up-and-coming institution will permit itself to be misrepresented by 
shoddy, disreputable envelopes containing rumpled and mutilated contents. 


Good Business 


19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


TRY THIS! take your colored pencils and rough 
in some color in the above envelope design. 
See how effectively you can make your 
envelopes a dominating advertising medium. 
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June 21, 1939 


REVOLT SEEN IN 
CLOTHING FIELD 
BY AUTHORITY 


Manufacturers Competing with 
Own Dealers 


The tendency among manufactur- 
ers of nationally advertised cloth- 
ing to go into the retail business to 
distribute their products, frequently 
in competition with their own deal- 
ers, is one of the primary factors 
in a revolt said to be brewing 
among retail clothiers and furnish- 
ers throughout the country. 

John David, operating 14 retail 
establishments in New York City, 
has abandoned a line he handled for 
25 years, and will in the future con- 
fine his efforts to merchandise carry- 
ing his own brand. 


At the same time, Weber & Heil- 
broner, heretofore exponents of 
private brands, became a part of 
the organization of the manufac- 
turer dropped by David. 


According to Men’s Wear, the 
whole system of nationally adver- 
tised merchandise is now being 
questioned by retailers. Said the 
trade authority: 


Price as Factor 

“The David denouement is leading 
many merchants to the belief that 
while the nationally advertised firm 
in the aggregate may be national, 
as a local factor its prestige is not 
as big as the local merchant’s, and 
the prices called for make it very 
difficult to do business in the light 
of current competition. The matter 
of competitive prices has not entered 
into the David incident, but round 
about the country it is regarded as 
one of the outstanding questions of 
the hour. 


“John David’s action in shaking 
loose from the brand is helping to 
precipitate action on the part of 
merchants at various points whose 
loyalty to the brands they were fea- 
turing was never questioned. Many 
of these do not deem now that the 
possession of an advertised brand is 
a valuable franchise. On the con- 
trary they believe that especially 
during the spring season just past 
the adherence to the brand has been 
a decided liability. 


“What is recorded here is not the 
expression of an editorial opinion, 
but an uncolored exhibit of happen- 
ings in the trade. Commitments to 
advertised lines and with brands 
whose prices are deemed too high to 
be competitive with those of local 
merchants, chains, etc., will be con- 
siderably lessened in the fall. 


“Firms that are noted for featur- 
ing brands exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, assert that while the 
brands will be retained they will not 
be the exclusive stock.” 


The publication quoted a large re- 
tailer as saying that “low-priced 
lines have learned from the high- 
price line, but the latter has gath- 
ered nothing from the former.” 


This merchant was quoted as fol- 
lows: 


“How can I sell a machine-made 
suit for $50 against another ma- 
chine-made suit with better fabric 
at $22.50? It is possible that the 
branded suit may be tailored a little 
better, but if it is, the chances are 
that the fabric will be inferior. 


A Small Minority? 

“Today low prices are predomi- 
nant. There is a class of people 
who are finicky about the fine points 
of tailoring, but this class is too 
small to keep the clothing industry 
busy. Years ago there was a vast 
difference between the branded lines 
and the product of cheap clothing 
manufacturers. But the latter have 
learned to make a suit that fits. 

“The price ranges in which 
branded merchandise is produced 
are too wide and therefore uneco- 
nomical. At $22.50 the chain can 


IN LIMELIGHT AT FOURTH DISTRICT MEETING 


‘ WARY ’ 


The photographer shot this group of celebrities at the Fourth District convention at Miami 
last week. Left to right, Rafael Ybor, president of the National Press Club, Havana; Gilbert T. 
Hodges, New York Sun, president, A. F. A.; R. J. Arkley, president of the Miami Advertising 
Club; Karl Lehman, retiring governor; and Cliff H. Reeder, mayor of Miami 


give a customer everything in the 
way of models and fabrics and still 
not have to carry the stock held by 
a department. store or a _ large 
clothier where slight gradations in 
prices from low to high occur.” 


This retailer said that a $22.50 
chain in his city of 650,000 did over 
$2,000,000 worth of business last 
year. 


Situation in New York 

Men’s Wear quoted one analyst 
who said that the position of the 
advertised brand in New York City 
is not a strong one. He estimated 
that the total clothing business in 
New York is about $55,000,000, of 
which only about $5,000,000 is on 
branded lines. Only three of the 
major retail concerns make a fea- 
ture of branded clothing, competing 
against Brooks Brothers, reputed 
to do a retail business of $12,000,- 
000, the Rogers Peet Company and 
now John David. 


Saks, Macy, Altman’s, Lord & 
Taylor and practically all of the 
department stores, save Blooming- 
dale’s, do not exploit brands. 


An analysis of an important sec- 
tion of the Middle West given by 
Men’s Wear indicated that 14 per 
cent of the clothing in that section 
is the product of the four leading 
brands of clothing using national 
advertising. Seven manufacturers, 
difficult to classify, but who can 
not be regarded as national adver- 
tisers, do 18 per cent, and the re- 
maining 68 per cent of the clothing 
bought by merchants is from mis- 
cellaneous non-consumer advertising 
manufacturers. 


Faust Joins Agency 

Paul Holman Faust has resigned 
from the local display advertising 
division of the Chicago Tribune to 
join Mitchell-Faust-Dickson & Wie- 
land, Chicago agency. Mr. Faust is 
a product of the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Appointed by “Keystone” 

Edward R. Allen has become Pa- 
cific coast manager for the Keystone 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, pub- 
lisher of The Keystone and Jewelry 
Trade News. r. Allen will have 
offices in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Kansas City Offices 


for “Poultry Journal” 
Standard Poultry Journal has 
opened advertising offices at 1701 
Washington St., Kansas City. Louis 
J. Smyth has become advertising 
manager of the paper. 


With “U. S. Daily” 
Eugene Parsons, for many years 
advertising manager of the Chicago 
Tribune, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales for the 
United States Daily. His headquar- 
ters will be in New York. 


Florida Planning 
NewCommunity 
Campaigns 


New York, June 14.—Despite re- 
cent bank failures, aftermaths of 
the bursted boom bubble, Florida 
today is in excellent position to come 
back, and extensive community and 
State advertising campaigns, now 
in the making, are expected to help 
materially to return that State to 
the pinnacle of prosperity. 

These were the observations 
brought back from Florida today by 
Gilbert T. Hodges, president of the 
Advertising Federation of America 
and a member of the executive board 
of the New York Sun, who was in 
Florida last week to address the 
convention of the _ Federation’s 
Fourth District. 


At least two elaborate community 
advertising drives are in the mak- 
ing, Mr. Hodges was told. Mayor 
Reeder of Miami, and Mayor Alsop, 
of Jacksonville, told the Federation 
president that their cities would 
spend in excess of $100,000 during 
the coming year to advertise “not 
for invalids and retired business 
men, but for industries and home- 
builders who seek a_ substantial 
living in a state with the most ideal 
all-year climate in the country.” 


“The Florida of today,” Mr. 
Hodges said, “has already left be- 
hind the Florida of before the boom. 
Speculation has come to a halt.” 


Mohawk Establishes 


Five Sales Districts 
The Mohawk Carpet Mills, Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., has divided the 
United States into five districts, cen- 
tering at New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, St. Louis and San 
Francisco. District sales managers 
will have charge of each division. 
J. D. I. Husband has become mer- 
chandising manager of the company, 
with Everett H. Toussaint as adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager. 


Neon Displays Are 


New Dealer Helps 

The Endicott-Johnson Corp., En- 

dicott, N. Y., shoe manufacturer, 

has ordered 100 Crystalite Claude 

Neon displays, which will be offered 
to 4,500 dealers. 


Join Buffalo Club 


Eugene J. Neumann, of the Im- 
perial Life Assurance Co. of Can- 
ada is a new member of the Greater 
Buffalo Advertising Club. Others 
are C. A. Rooker, Remington-Rand, 
Inc., and J. Baxter Smith, Buffalo 
Automotive Trade Assn. 


Buckley Promoted 


by “Cosmopolitan” 

Appointment of John R. Buckley 
as Eastern advertising manager of 
Cosmopolitan was announced last 
week by the International Magazine 
Company. Mr. Buckley has been 
with the Coomenenes advertising 
staff for nearly three years. Before 
that he was with the re-organized 
Beaver Board Company in charge 
of sales and advertising. 

The company also announced the 
appointment of Warren C. Agry as 
advertising manager of Good House- 
keeping. He has been with the 
Hearst organization over two years, 
recently as advertising manager of 
Cosmopolitan and before that a 
member of the western staff. He 
was formerly assistant advertising 
a of the People’s Home Jour- 


Muller Picked Again 


E. Lester Muller, for three years 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Baltimore and honorary president 
for the last year, has been elected 
president for another term. 

S. Lawrence Hammerman was re- 

elected vice-president for the second 
term; Maude M. Schaefer was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer for the 
fifth term, and Eugene A. Edgett 
was elected counsel. 
* Members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors are J. C. Bondurant, Joseph 
Goldstein, Joseph Katz, C. S. Lacey, 
Benjamin F. Litsinger, Howard T. 
Mattingly, Holmes I. Mettee, Her- 
bert Ogier, T. C. Parker, Jr., J. Ro- 
land Stolzenbach, C. R. Watten- 
scheidt, Frank Price, Jr., and D. 
Stuart Webb. 


Advertising Men 


Elect Howard Warner 
Howard Warner, of the Perry 
Candy Co., was elected president of 
the Association of Advertising Men 
at the annual meeting in New York, 
other new officers being: 

P. A. Porter, Curtis-Wright Fly- 
ing Service, first vice-president; 
Thomas Hughés, National Export 
Pub. Co., second vice-president; 
Harry Poley, Gem Creations Publi- 
cations Co., treasurer; Robert Ober- 
felder, Fairchild Publications, as- 
sistant treasurer; and Jack A. 
— Einson-Freeman Co., secre- 
ary. 


Change Convention Dates 

The annual meeting of the Adver- 
tising Specialty Association, Chi- 
cago, will be held October 6-8, in- 
stead of the week of September 15, 
Bernice Blackwood, the executive 
secretary, announced. The _ con- 
vention will be held at the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. 


Retains Chamber Agency 

The American Air Filter Co., 
Louisville, Ky., has engaged the 
Chambers Agency, Inc., of that city, 
to handle its advertising. Maga- 
zines, business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 


es 
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To Standardize 
Colors Used in 
Household Goods 


New York, June 18.—Mrs. wi. 
liam Meloney, editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune Sunday Maga. 
zine, was delegated to form a com. 
mittee to inaugurate a program to 
simplify and standardize colors useq 
in household products at a meeting 
here last week. About 80 Persons, 
including Dr. Julius Klein, assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, attended, 

The meeting, held under the aus. 
pices of the New York Herald Trip. 
une Institute, heard that the present 
color situation teems with difficult 
problems if the American house. 
wife, in a new rush for beautifying 
kitchens and bathrooms, is to get 
the exact combinations of tints 
she wishes without great economic 
waste. 


It was brought out in the meeting 
that there are 1,517 colors now be. 
ing applied to pots, pans, kettles, 
refrigerators, ranges and _ similar 
goods which “in the old parsimoni- 
ous days” were considered objects 
merely of utility. Now the Amer. 
ican housewife is trying to match 
these products in department stores 
with bits of ribbon of diverse hue, 
Since there are 119 shades of one 
color, called buff, both shopper and 
salesman sometimes have trouble 
finding the one shade needful. 

“Color,” Dr. Klein declared, “is a 
symbol of our new standards of life, 
It is here to stay.” 

Edwin W. Ely, chief of the Divyi- 
sion of Simplified Practice, in the 
Bureau of Standards, believed the 
technicians of the bureau might help 
manufacturers develop uniform pig- 
ments from varied materials, and 
told of progress in a similar effort 
made for the textile manufacturers, 


Steel Men Had 
to Prove That 
Skyscrapers Pay 


Pittsburgh, June 18.—While the 
source of fairy tales is difficult to 
trace, the results are _ tangible 
enough, V. G. Iden, director of pub- 
lic relations of the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction, New 
York, told the Advertising Club of 
Pittsburgh last week. 

“Popular imagination is especi- 
ally responsive to modern fairy 
tales,” said Mr. Iden. “Among these 
I class the delusion that skyscrapers 
are built purely for advertising pur- 
poses and few of them pay on their 
investment. 


“We felt that the marketing of 
structural steel for skyscrapers was 
being retarded by these erroneous 
ideas, and we made a definite effort 
to combat them. 


“The American Institute of Steel 
Construction began making some 
intensive studies of this question 
about three years ago. Actual de- 
signs were drawn, against which 
costs and rentals were checked by 
experts. 


“It would be impossible to go into 
all the details of the calculations, 
but we established the facts, and 
they have provided the basis for 
most of the new skyscrapers which 
have been projected recently in the 
Grand Central Zone of New York 
City. 

“All businesses have their ob- 
structing fairy tales and they must 
be conclusively disproved if the 
business is to prosper.” 


Using Newspapers 
in Test Campaign 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., New York, 
are conducting a test newspaper 
campaign in New England for the 
Kendall Mfg. Co., Providence, manu- 
facturers of Soapine, a soap powder. 
The same agency is now handling 
the advertising of the Metal Textile 
Co., Orange, N. J., manufacturer of 
Chore Girl, a copper sponge for 
cleaning pots and pans. Womens 
magazines will be used. 
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June 21, 1930 


1930 Activity 
Soon to Pass 
That of 1929 


Predicting that 1930 would ex- 
actly reverse the preceding year, 
Franklyn Hobbs, director of re- 
search for the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois, Chicago, took a 
pullish attitude in addressing the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents in Chicago last Monday. 

“Probably within a month and 
surely during the coming quarter, 
business activity will have passed 
the line established on the same date 
in 1929,” said Mr. Hobbs. “Last 
year we were up and went down; 
this year we were down and we are 
going up. The two lines will soon 
cross. 

“We know what happened each 
month in 1929. We can, in reason, 
expect the business for a certain 
month not far ahead of us to match 
the business of the corresponding 
month in 1929. We should go up 
during the closing months of 1930, 
entering 1931 on practically the 
level at which we entered 1929.” 

On this basis, Mr. Hobbs urged 
the purchasing agents to be pre- 
pared to loosen their purse-strings. 


Machine-Made Prosperity 

Referring to the common com- 
plaint that labor is being supplanted 
by machines, Mr. Hobbs gave these 
figures: 

“In 1927, about 7 per cent of the 
money that would have been paid 
to labor in 1899, was paid for the 
upkeep of labor-saving machinery 
which had been introduced during 
that 28 year period. The total 
wages of labor are being pulled 
down by the introduction of machin- 
ery at the rate of one-fourth of one 
per cent per year. It looks as though 
the total of wages paid to workers 
might decline 25 per cent in the next 
100 years, if no new inventions were 
made, and no new frills or trim- 
mings were added to the things we 
now use. 

“The manufacturing output of the 
earlier year was valued at 11 billion 
dollars, and of the latter year at 63 
billion dollars. Labor received 42 
per cent of the value added by 
manufacture in 1899 and 39 per 
cent of the value added by manufac- 
ture in 1927. The remaining 3 per 
cent, which would be about seven 
cents on the dollar, apparently went 
for the upkeep of the machines. 

“The introduction of labor-saving 
machinery, and the resultant in- 
crease of efficiency in manufacture, 
has displaced men, but it has not 
displaced the total amount of money 
paid to men. Each worker, with the 
aid of machines, now produces 
$3,300 worth of labor product for 
his employer, and gets $1,300 doing 
it. In 1899, each worker, lacking 
the mechanical help which is now 
available, could only produce $1,000 
worth of labor-product and was paid 
only $426 for doing it. 

“Those were the happy days when 
the average pay of all the factory 
workers in this country was $426 
per year. Plenty of factory girls 
and boys were getting their four 
and six dollars a week, and plenty 
of men and women were getting 
their seven and nine dollars a week. 
With the exception of the seven 
cents which goes to maintain the 
machine, mechanical contrivances 
have not, during this period of 28 
years, displaced a single dollar’s 
worth of labor. 

“These machines have actually 
displaced two men out of every 
three, and left the third man earn- 
ing as much money as all three 
earned before.” 


Turner Succeeds Kindel 


John H. Turner, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of the Florida 
Municipal Record, Jacksonville, has 
become advertising manager of the 
Raleigh, N. C., Times. He succeeds 
W. Allen Kindel, who will enter 
business for himself. 


McKim Agency Moves 
A. McKim, Ltd., of Montreal, has 
moved to the Confederation building, 
where it occupies most of the sev- 
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enth floor. 


TALK and 


SUPER-TALK 


+ 


A Question 


of Big League Conversation 


There is a prevalent notion now that business will 
be better in the Fall. 


It arises out of a state of mind composed of one 
part hopes of Wall Street, two parts conviction 
that the worst is over, and one part native Amer- 
ican optimism. 


Today business is a sensational subject—because 
issues are in suspense. Business, once more, is the 
great adventure. 


In directors’ rooms and offices; over the tables of 
luncheon clubs; over the telephone; wherever execu- 
tive meets executive, there is a constant exchange 
of opinion going on during this very urgent hour 
in the nation’s affairs; informal and continuous 
councils for or against something or somebody. 


Here is the source of Big League Conversation—talk, 
discussion, the impact of idea vs. idea, plan vs. plan 
—that moves the wheels of business. 


We have discovered that business is news. We have 
discovered that it is vital news. We have discovered, 
in this complex age, that business is the news of all 
news. Not to the masses, perhaps. But certainly to 
the men who are the focal identities of the nation’s 
economic structure. 


120,000,000 people are not going to lift themselves 
out of the business recession by their bootstraps. 
They are going to be led out of it—and by a compara- 
tively few men. . 


Who are the men? Who, indeed, if not the admin- 
istrative executive leaders of business itself? 


How are they going to doit? How, if not by a closer 
application to the realities of business—by strategy, 
by the study of costs, by the discovery of new 
markets, production efficiency, sales and distribu- 
tion economies, lower prices, new machinery, better 
cost-cutting equipment in all departments? 


ARE YOU IN 
ON IT? 


Many experienced and far-sighted advertisers who 
sell equipment and services to business are alert to 
what is going on; they are actively advertising and 
selling now. 


Shrewdly, they recognize their opportunities during 
this period of business reconstruction. 


TO REACH THE MEN 
WHO MUST KNOW. 


More than ever before the responsible executives of 
business have need of the NEWS of business, the 


trends, the facts about what’s going on—both here 
and abroad. They have little time or patience for 
long-winded opinions, theory, hedged judgments, 
irresponsible hunches, or ghost-written generalities. 
They have scant interest in opinions which are 30, 
60 or 90 days past due. 


The insistent demand is for speed, coverage and 
dependability. Closely geared to these modern 
requirements is a weekly publication, unique in the 
annals of publishing. It has cast a dragnet over the 
business world. 


Edited by cable, radio, telegraph and telephone, by 
interview and investigation, its correspondents are 
in all strategic centers—covering all phases of busi- 
ness. It collects, sifts, correlates, verifies, and 
translates the vital news of business. In its editorial 
offices an hour is a whole day compared with more 
eer publications. Its name is The Business 
eek. 


There is no other publishing service that can be in 
any way compared to it. It is a sensational publica- 
tion, in the legitimate sense, because it deals with 
the essentials of the immediate future, with news— 
significances labeled ‘*RUSH!”’ 


Such business intelligence is, obviously, too vital 
to be emasculated by the time it would take for 
artistic embellishment. The Business Week is 
published on the fastest magazine schedule ever 
attained—to press Thursday night and on its way 
to subscribers Friday morning. 


The Business Week has no “mass” interest. It 
recognizes that profitable business is concentrated. 
The Business Week is edited by rigid selectivity 
to appeal to administrative executives—the men who 
lead, the men who, above all things, have mental 
radius. It furnishes the raw materials which con- 
tribute to the decisions and the plans of the men 
who make business decisions. 


The Business: Week goes to 75,000 of the men 
most able to formulate larger policies, to initiate 
action, to evaluate new ideas—and to back them 
with money. 


What is there about your business that these men 
should know? 


Are you in on the Big League Conversation? 
What have you to contribute to it? 


Can you afford not to be talked about by the most 
important men in America? 


‘THE BUSINESS WEEK | 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Plan Women’s Club 


Feminine members of the printing 
industry are planning the formation 
of a club in New York. Miss Dor- 
othy Doty, director of the employ- 
ment bureau of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association, is in 
charge of the plans. 


In Washer Field 


A. D. Williamson has become gen- 
eral sales manager of the Barlow & 
Seeling Mfg. Co., Ripon, Wis., manu- 
facturer of the Speed Queen washer. 
V. F. Hannon, special sales repre- 
sentative, has been appointed assist- 
ant sales manager. 


Leaves Canadian Agency 

Ed Montet has withdrawn from 
the General News and Advertising 
Agency, Montreal. The _ business 
will be continued by G. Normand 
and A. Sylvestre. 


Always say 
cp & A’ 


—because our out-of-town 
customers are just as en- 
thusiasticas are the Chicago 
concerns we serve — just as 
much impressed with the 
quality of our plates and 
mats and the high type of 
service we render. 


Partridge & Anderson 


Company 
Electros - Stereos - Mats 


712 FEDERAL STREET . CHICAGO 


TAXI WEEKLY 


The trade newspaper of the 
taxicab industry 


STREET TRAFFIC 
NEWS 


Eastern authority on street 
and highway traffic 


a) 


GASOLINE 
RETAILER 


National trade newspaper 
of the gas and oil 
distributor 


All Published at 


54 West 74th St. 
NEW YORK 


The Ambassador is the 
pied-a-terre of many of 
the most important 
personalties in adver- 
tising, banking and in- 
dustrial circles. 


The 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 


ATLANIC CITY LOS ANGELES PALM BEACH 


Announcers Go 
To School Via 
Bulova Records 


New York, June 19.— With an 
appropriation in excess of a half 
million dollars for radio advertising 
alone, the Bulova Watch Company 
announces the time of day 300 times 
every 24 hours over 60-odd stations 
throughout the country, according 
to the Biow Company, New York 
advertising agency handling this 
account. 

To insure “Bulova” being pro- 
nounced correctly by everyone, sta- 
tions announcing Bulova time are 
supplied with phonograph records 
giving the entire announcement. 
The stations are instructed not to 
use these records for broadcasting. 
They merely give the correct pro- 
nunciation and the manner in which 
the announcement is to be delivered. 
These records are changed with each 
new announcement. 

John Ballard, vice-president of 
the Bulova Watch Company, said 
the radio activities of the company 
do not affect the magazine schedule. 

“The Bulova magazine schedule 
this year is the greatest in its his- 
tory,” he explained. “While we have 
consistently used pages in color in 
The Saturday Evening Post and the 
American Magazine, this year finds 
us using more spreads than ever 
before. 

“We do not believe radio and 
magazine advertising to be competi- 
tive. One is of great merchandising 
value, the other of great publicity 
and service value. Together, they 
are doing a big job for jewelers.” 

The Bulova newspaper advertis- 
ing is paid for by dealers. The 
jewelers are supplied with window 
display cards featuring photographic 
reproductions of a man and a woman 
“listening in.” The cards list the 
names of the stations in the par- 
ticular community giving Bulova 
time and the hours at which it is 
given. 


Alex. Thomson 
Takes Pen on 


Short Stroll 


Hamilton, O., June 19—Alexan- 
der Thomson is vice-president of the 
Champion Coated Paper Company. 
Mr. Thomson has written a book 
called “A By-Product of Progress.” 
By all the rules, the book should 
contain a couple of hundred pages. 
Mr. Thomson believes in conserving 
his reader-interest, however, and he 
quit at Page 11. The book is hand- 
somely bound in cloth in blue and 
buff. 

Mr. Thomson turned author in the 
cause of optimism. He described 
the first man as “a determined sort 
of cuss with a gleam in his eye 
and hair on his chest,” who did not 
pause to meditate as he pursued his 
prospective dinner across the heath. 

Man started being pessimistic as 
soon as he had learned a few new 
tricks by which to get his daily ra- 


tions. Before that he was too busy 
to worry. 
Mr. Thomson pointed out that 


60 years ago the head of the United 
States Patent Office resigned because 
he felt that the ultimate had been 
reached and there was nothing left 
to invent. Try that on your radio! 

Here is his conclusion: 

“Never yet in panic or stress has 
there been a failure to relieve the 
situation by daring men who have 
produced by thought, research and 
experiment, new wealth in such vol- 
ume as to confute the pessimist, and 
give the world new impetus upward 
and onward.” 


Chick Is President 


of Pueblo Organization 
W. K. Chick, advertising manager 
of the Pueblo, Colo., Star-Journal, 
was elected president of the Pueblo 
Advertising Club at the annual 
meeting. Fredina Seelye, advertis- 
ing manager of Bernheim’s, is vice- 
president and Dorothy Overdorf was 
re-elected secretary. The executive 
committee includes John Thomas, 
Mary Pulley, Ruddy Luderman, 
E. C. Porter and E. R. Fisher. 


CASH, OPEN-CREDIT, AND INSTAL MENT SALES 
IN EIGHT TYPES OF STORES, NATIONAL RETAIL 
CREDIT SURVEY. 
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Export Paper of 
Chicago Youth 
Wins Reeder Cup 


New York, June 18.—Clifford A. 
Bowman, correspondent for Ludwig 
& Ludwig, makers of musical in- 
struments, Chicago, won the Reeder 
Cup and $100 in cash for the best 
paper on export advertising. Mr. 
Bowman, who has just reached man- 
hood’s estate, is receiving some flat- 
tering offers as the result of his 
victory. 

S. E. Molina, Jr., 26, of the for- 
eign typography department of Lee 
and Phillips, Inc., New York, won 
second prize of $50, while Roy L. 
Pepperburg, 22, student in advertis- 
ing at New York University School 
of Commerce, won third prize, an 
honorable mention scroll. 

The judges were W. F. Freschl, 
president of the Holeproof Hosiery 
Co.; W. F. Earles, advertising di- 
rector, U. S. Rubber Co.; W. L. 
Bomer, vice-president, Bristol-Myers 
Co.; J. A. Zellers, vice-president, 
Remington Typewriter Co.; Frank 
Fisher, vice-president, Joshua B. 
Powers Co., and G. Allen Reeder, 
president of the export advertising 
agency of that name, and founder 
of the awards. 

Mr. Bowman’s paper was a com- 
mon-sense exposition of how to go 
after a foreign market for a prod- 
uct, in this case a musical instru- 
ment. 

Establishing contact with the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and manufacturers in allied 
fields who were doing some export- 
ing, the young man in charge of the 
campaign studied the competition to 
be met, existing tariffs, the prices 
being paid for similar products, 
the purchasing power, distribution 
methods, and other factors. Export 
publications also were helpful. 

Since the weather plays some part 
in sales of musical instruments, he 
learned about its variations. He 
swapped mailing lists with non-com- 
peting manufacturers, saved money 
by adapting some of the domestic 
direct mail to export work, and 
finally developed a complete plan of 
what he was trying to do and how 
he was going to do it. 


Bryn Is Promoted 


After 12 years as chief of layout 
and design for Erwin, Wasey & Co., 
Chicago, Oscar M. Bryn has been 
appointed vice-president and art di- 
rector. 


President Tells 3 
of Flexibility 
of New Tariff 


Washington, D. C., June 17.— 
Emphasis was laid on the flexible 
provision of the tariff bill by Presi- 
dent Hoover in signing the measure 
as passed by Congress. 

“T have insisted,” said the Presi- 
dent, “that there should be created 
a new basis for the flexible tariff 
and it has been incorporated in this 
law. If the provisions made prove 
insufficient I shall ask for further 
authority for the commission. 

“Thus the outstanding step of the 
tariff legislation nas been the re- 
organization of the largely inopera- 
tive provision of 1922 into a form 
which should render it possible to 
secure prompt and scientific adjust- 
ment of serious inequities and 
inequalities which may prove to 
have been incorporated. 

“Under the old flexible provisions, 
the task of adjustment was imposed 
directly upon the President, and the 
limitations in the law were such that 
it was largely inoperative, although 
important benefits were brought to 
the dairying, flax, glass, and other 
industries through it. 


Power of Commission 
“The new flexible provision estab- 
lished the responsibility for revisions 


sion, composed of members equally 
of both parties as a definite rate- 
making body acting through semi- 
judicial methods of open hearings 
and investigations by which items 
can be taken up one by one upon 
direction or upon application of 
aggrieved parties. 

“Recommendations are to be made 
to the President, he being given 
authority to promulgate or veto the 
conclusions of the Commission. Such 
revision can be accomplished with- 
out disturbance to business, as they 
concern but one item at a time, and 
the principles laid down assure a 
protective basis. 

“The principle of a_ protective 
tariff for the benefit of labor, in- 
dustry, and the farmer is established 
in the bill by the requirement that 
the Commission shall adjust the 
rates so as to cover the differences 
in cost of production at home and 
abroad—and it is authorized to in- 
crease or decrease the duties by 50 
per cent to effect this end. 

“When the flexible principle was 
first written into law in 1922, the 
old conception of legislative revision 


upon a reorganized Tariff Commis- || 


was so firmly fixed that the innoya. 
tion was bound to be used with 
caution and in a restricted field, even 
had it not been largely inoperative 
for other reasons. 


“Now, however, there is a wide. 
spread realization that in this highly 
complicated and _ rapidly shifting 
modern economic world, the time 
has come when a more scientific and 
businesslike method of tariff re. 
vision must be devised. Toward this 
the new flexible provision takes g 
long step.” 


Industrial Advertisers 
Elect A. J. Gerlach 


A. J. Gerlach, of the National 
Equipment Corp., was elected presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Association 
of Industrial Advertisers June 5, 
succeeding F. U. Webster, of Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc. 

R. A. Shilbauer, Chain Belt Co,, 
was elected vice-president and L, P, 
Niessen, Cutler-Hammer, Inc., see. 
retary-treasurer. 

This was a joint meeting with the 
Engineering Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 


To Edit “Charm” 


Miss Camille Davied has been ap- 
pointed editor of “Charm,” published 
by L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, 
N. J. Miss Davied was formerly 
editor of The American Girl and 
more recently, managing editor of 
Vogue. 


To Represent “Record” 


The Philadeiphia Record is now 
being represented in the rotogravure 
advertising field by the Gravure 
Service Corporation, New York and 
Chicago. 


Appointed by 
Memphis Agency 
Harry Dreve Schorr has been ap- 
pointed chief of the layout depart- 
ment of Lake-Dunham-Spiro-Cohn, 
Inc., Memphis advertising agency. 


There’s only 


ONE 


place where your adver- 
tising hits ALL the 


general managers 
controllers 
delivery superintendents 
supply buyers 

of ALL the well rated depart- 
ment stores, and EVERY gen- 
eral merchandise, drug and 
meat and grocery chain store 
organization. 


That’s why you should 
promptly look into 


i le 


Published Monthly at 
236 N. Clark St. Chicago 


LEEs PHILLIPS 


INCORPORATED 
Typographers Who 
Prove 1t With Proofs 
228 East 45' Street 
NEW YORK:N:Y 
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Women in 
Advertising 


Marie Richey Collins 


Denver, June 19.—Marie Richey 
Collins, of the Collins Advertising 
Co. is winning fame by rejuvenat- 
ing the advertising of some of the 
retail establishments of this city. 

One example of her work is found 
in the copy of the Knight-Campbell 
Music Co., which for 56 years used 
the pictures of a knight and a camel 
as a trade-mark. 

When she began handling the 
company’s advertising, Mrs. Collins 
evidently decided that the gentle- 
man with the sword and his com- 
panion had loafed long enough. She 
put them to work. 

Since that time, the camel’s humps 
have borne radios, pianos, violins 
and other musical instruments. The 
knight has also been forced to 
earn his daily bread by the sweat of 
his brow and doubtless has often 
yearned for a return of the middle 
ages. The camel has toiled overtime 
at Christmas in transporting the 
wise men who were following the 
guiding stars. 

Mrs. Collins was Marie Richey 
before her marriage. She majored 
in English and art at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. Following her 
school days she was a reporter on 
the Rocky Mountain News. Then 
she wrote advertising copy for the 
Daniels and Fisher store and was 
promoted to advertising manager 
three months later. She remained 
there ten years before joining her 
husband in operating the Collins 
Advertising Company. . 


Professor Babcock 
Wins Capper Award 


The first annual Capper award of 
$5,000 and a gold medal for distin- 
guished service to agriculture has 
been awarded to Stephen Moulton 
Babcock, professor emeritus of agri- 
cultural chemistry at the University 
of Wisconsin. Dr. Babcock’s inven- 
tion in 1890 of the test bearing his 
name for butterfat in milk made 
Satie the growth of the dairy in- 
ustry. 


The award will be formally made 
to Dr. Babcock in October at the 
convention of the National Country 
Life Association in Madison, Wis. 


Women’s Advertising Club 
Reviews Accomplishments 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago held its annual meeting at 
the Congress Hotel Monday night, 
inducting Miss Josephine Snapp into 
office as president. She succeeds 
Miss Ruth Procter. 

One of the club’s accomplishments 
during the fiscal year just ended 
was the establishment of a library 
for use of members. Twenty-eight 
new members were added in the past 
twelvemonth. 


Mellhiny Joins Club 


The Advertising Club of Grand 
Pids has a new member in Don 
L. Mellhiny, assistant manager of 


4-YearCam ‘niin 
To Develop New 
Uses for Cork 


New York, June 19.—Magazine 
advertising is being enlisted in an 
extensive advertising campaign by 
the Armstrong Cork Company, of 
Lancaster, Pa., for the purpose of 
reaching not only the consumer but 
those manufacturing preducts in 
which cork plays or might play an 
important part, according to Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
advertising agency for this account. 
Designed for the purpose of 
acquainting the public with the 
physical characteristics of cork in 
an effort to develop new uses for 
the product, the new advertising 
campaign will extend over a period 
of four years during which color 
advertisements will appear every 
four weeks in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Literary Digest and 
Time. 

The campaign will explain and 
illustrate by a series of articles and 
colored pictures the process of trans- 
forming raw cork into commercial 
products from the time the bark is 
stripped from the cork oak tree to 
the utilization of its properties in 
hundreds of articles little known to 
the general public. 

For a number of years business 
journals have been used to advertise 
specific products in which Arm- 
strong Cork is employed, such as 
linoleum, corkboard insulation, Cork- 
oustic to absorb sound, etc. 

The most effective way, in the 
opinion of the agency, to reach the 
chemist, the engineer and manufac- 
turer to whom the value of cork has 
not yet been revealed, is through 
general magazines. For this pur- 
pose, the advertisements contain an 
offer to place at the disposal of 
those interested the research facili- 
ties of the Industrial Service Sec- 
tion of the Armstrong Company at 
Lancaster. A free booklet called 
“Cork” is also offered. 

The first of the series of adver- 
tisements resulted in hundreds of 
requests from school teachers for 
the complete history of cork for 
use as a study. Chemists and engi- 
neers have also made many inquries. 


Agency Files Suit 

The United Advertising Corpora- 
tion, Newark, N. J., filed suit in the 
Newark county court this week 
against the H. H. Seff Advertising 
Company, also of Newark, and 
Harry H. Seff, president of the com- 
pany, asking $100,000 damages for 
alleged violation of a contract en- 
tered into on March 15, under the 
terms of which the United was to 
have acquired all assets of this con- 
cern and of the Broad & Market Ad- 
vertising Co., also of Newark. 

The complaint stated that by the 
terms of the contract the United 
was to pay $217,000 for these prop- 
erties, the transfer in ownership to 
have become effective May 1. Prior to 
that time, however, it is contended 
in the complaint, Mr. Seff and his 
company informed the United the 
contract would not be carried out. 
The latter claims it is ready to take 
over the properties as agreed in the 
contract, and asks $100,000 damages 
for failure of the defendant to com- 
ply with it. 


Buys Brogan Agency 


Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner, Inc., 
advertising agency of Baltimore, has 
purchased the capital stock of G. W. 
Brogan, Inc., Towson, Md., follow- 
ing the recent death of Graham 
Brogan in an automobile accident. 
The Towson office will be continued 
as a branch. 

The following accounts have been 
taken over: American Hammered 
Piston Ring Co., Baltimore; Black 
& Decker Mfg. Co., Towson; Bonney 
Forge & Tool Co., Allentown, Pa.; 
Crawford Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va., 
and Van Dorn Electric Tool Co., 
Towson. 


Joins Detroit Agency 


Dudley H. Brattin has joined 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., De- 
troit. He has been connected with a 
number of national co-operative 
campaigns, including “Say It with 
Flowers” and “Photographs Live 


the Grand Rapids Electrotype Co. 


Forever.” 


THREE-MINUTE EGG? 


Rollin C. Ayres 


Mr. Ayres, who is advertising di- 
rector of the Zellerbach Paper Co., 
San Francisco, will be in charge of 
the three-minute speaking contest 
to feature the convention of the 
Pacific Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion at Spokane, June 22-25. 

The Subject: “How advertising 
protects the consumer.” 


Says Letters 
Will Keep Old 


Customers Sold 


Jack Carr, of Tampa, Fla., presi- 
dent of the Mail Advertising Service 
Association, spoke on sales letters to 
an overflow meeting of 300 at the 
Hotel LaSalle in Chicago June 19. 
The meeting was under the auspices 
of the M. A. S. A. of Chicago and 
the direct mail departmental of the 
Chicago Advertising Council. Ben 
C. Pittsford presided. 

Mr. Carr made a plea for more 
attention to customers, pointing out 
that the average advertiser spends 
a dollar to get a new customer and 
nothing to keep him sold. He urged 
the use of letters for friendly con- 
tacts with customers and advertis- 
ers, and said that in these days of 
standardized prices, service, mate- 
rial and workmanship, the personal 
factor is worth more than anything 
else. 

In saying that he could not tell in 
advance the effect of any given let- 
ter, Mr. Carr asserted that no one 
can predict what the effect of adver- 
tising will be in advance of its ac- 
tual publication. A bill or an in- 
come-tax statement, he said, will 
convert a good letter into a bad one 
for a particular recipient. 

Continuity and concentration were 
urged as the main factors in suc- 
cessful direct advertising. He said 
vhat while too much money is not 
being spent for advertising, too 
much may be spent in a given time, 
and that an extension of the period 
of effort might make the expendi- 
ture more profitable. 


Arthur R. Weed Heads 


Columbus Organization 


Arthur R. Weed, advertising di- 
rector of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Corp., and affiliated groups, was 
elected president of the Columbus 
Advertising Club at the annual 
meeting. 

The new board of trustees in- 
cludes Mr. Weed and the following: 

Edward R. Brown, Huntington 
National Bank; Paul E. Beuhler, 
“Ohio Farm Bureau Corp.; Edward 
Fraser, Union Company; R. F. He- 
ber, Heber Bros.; Gansey R. John- 
ston, Jr., Columbus Coated Fabrics 
Corp.; Harold R. Lee, Terry En- 
graving Co., and Arthur H. Utt, 
Miller-Knopf, Inc. Mr. Lee is first 
vice-president; Mr. Utt, second vice- 
president; Mr. Brown, treasurer; 
and Delmar G. Starkey, secretary. 


Lum with Nielsen 


Merritt Lum, until recently as- 
sistant general manager of chain 
stores, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago, has become vice-president 
and general manager of the A 
Nielsen Company, Chicago  engi- 
neers. 


Stanmend Oil 
Subsidiary Is 
Selling Tires 


Cleveland, June 19—The Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Pennsylvania is 
a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, but the child is not 
following in the footsteps of its 
parents as far as handling sidelines 
is concerned. , ‘ 

The Pennsylvania company is sell- 
ing automobile tires and small ac- 
cessories such as lamp globes. Ac- 
cording to National Petroleum News, 
the Atlas brand of tires which is 
handled is made by the Atlas Tire 
Co., a New Jersey subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company. The tires 
are in the medium price class. 

Another innovation made by the 
Pennsylvania company is the sale of 
Pennatol motor oil put up in sealed 
glass bottles. This plan is still on 
an experimental basis, however, and 
is confined to the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 

Finally, the Standard Oil Co. of 
Pennsylvania does not get its sup- 
plies by the time-honored wagon 
system. Instead, the oil is pumped 
to most of the stations in pipe lines 
which heretofore have been used for 
crude oil. 


Pittsburgh Club Elects 


J. R. McKibbin,-of the advertis- 
ing department of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co.; was elected 
president of the Pittsburgh Adver- 
tising Club Tuesday. F. A. Weston 
became vice-president; Fred Mor- 
gan, treasurer; J. A. Cullison, sec- 
retary, and the following directors: 
D. J. Coullie, Benjamin I. Davis, 
R. B. McDaniel and J. C. McQuiston. 


To Start “Media Guide” 


The Advertising Abroad Publish- 
ing Co., New York, has announced 
plans for the Export Advertisers 
Media Guide, which will give de- 
tailed information about rates and 
circulations of 2,000 foreign publi- 
cations in 74 countries. The new. di- 
rectory will appear annually, start- 
ing October 1. 


Test Copy Successful 


A test campaign recently inaugu- 
rated by the Connecticut Telephone 
& Electric Corp., Meriden, for a 
newly invented beauty device known 
as the Velvetskin Patter has proven 
so successful that the company is 
planning to enlarge the campaign 
considerably, according to A. N. Le- 
thin, advertising manager. 

One column black and white ad- 
vertisements have been used in Lib- 
erty, True Story and Photoplay, and 
full page, two-color advertisements 
in Modern Beauty Shop, Chain Store 
Age, Drug Topics and Electrical 
Record. The American Weekly will 
also be used starting this month. 
Williams & Cynnyngham, Chicago, 
is the agency. 


Agency Will Close 
for Vacation Period 


G. A. Reeder, president of G. 
Allen Reeder, Inc., New York export 
advertising agency, has announced 
that the company will close its of- 
fices for a period of two weeks be- 
ginning June 27 in order that the 
entire personnel may enjoy their va- 
cations at the same time. 
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THE CHICAGOAN ANNOUNCES 


an advertising gain of 
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in the first half of 1930 (thirteen issues) 
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Eckart Joins McDonald 


The staff of Roy M. McDonald, 


ublishers’ representatives of San 
rancisco, has been increased by 
the addition of Charles G. Eckart. 
He has been with R. J. Bidwell & 
Co., newspaper representatives. 


Salesmen to Golf 
The A. B. P. Dotted Line Club of 
Chicago will stage a golf tournament 
at the Wilmette Golf Club June 27. 


REDUCE YOUR COST 
OF SELLING tir hn 


Folders, Blotters, Booklets, Cai Ss, etc., ete 
Pos andThem 


tage 
published Continuguely fn 
devoted to Direct Ma fdvestaing an6 9 Selling. 
Tells how to reduce selling cost. ll of sound 
\business ideas, information and facts. $2.00 a 
year. At end gt year we return $4.00 if you are 
not satisfied. Send 25c for sample copy 


Postage and Mailbag Srockiyn, 68 35th Spost 


tbag—monthly magazine— 
since 19156—is entirely 


THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 
Addressing, Multigraphing, 
Mimeographing, Individual 

Letters 


Telephone Wab. 8655-8656 
440 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Il. 


Cream! 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT reaches 
the cream of its field, all over the 
country—the leading institutions a 
erywhere, comprising the 
quality and the bulk of the market 
in quantity. 

Recent surveys of our circulation 
in two of the largest cities in the 
country, one in the East and one in 
the West, are available to those in- 
terested in this rich market. They 
lead strikingly and bee bh — od to 
the conclusion suggested abov 

You can reach the hospital ome 
with high efficiency and econom 
through HOSPITAL MANA GEMEN 
receiving without additional charge a 
complete sales service—directory, 
daily information bulletin and list- 
ing of your literature. 


Let_us help you get your share of 
one on spent 
every month by the hospitals. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Member A.B.C.—A.B.P, 
537 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


“National Lumberman” 
Absorbs Old Paper 


One of the oldest papers in the 
lumber industry, Lumberman’s Re- 
view, New York, has been merged 
with National Lumberman, a unit 
of United Business Publishers, New 
York. The merged papers will be 
published as National Lumberman, 
with no change in directing or man- 
aging personnel. 

Lumberman’s Review was found- 
ed 39 years ago by J. G. Staats, who 
died in 1929. 


Klingspor Departs 
After four years in this hemi- 
sphere, Karl Herman Klingspor has 
returned to Germany, where he is 
connected with one of the principal 
typefounders. 

Mr. Klingspor was a _ luncheon 
guest in New York before sailing, 
among those attending being Melbert 
B. Cary, Jr., president, Continental 
Typefounders Assn.; Otto W. Fuhr- 
mann, New York University; Harry 
L. Gage, Barrlett-Orr Press; Fred- 
eric W. Goudy, Village Press; Ar- 
thur N. Hosking, Plandome Press; 
Harry W. Kent, Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art; Warren A. Ransom, sec- 
retary, Continental Typefounders 
Assn.; William Rydell, Newell-Em- 
mett Co.; Laurance B. Siegfried, 
American Printer, and Franklin 
Woodruff 3rd, Continental Type- 
founders. 


Elect Miss Doughty 


Miss Pauline Doughty, of the Gen- 
eral Electric shop of the Dayton, O., 
Power & Light Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of that city this week. 

Others to serve are Regina Folk, 
vice-president; Jeannette Greenbaum, 
Delee Campaign Co., secretary; 
Adele Fahrendorf, Postal Telegraph 
Co., publicity, and Marie C. Rarrick, 
Ohio Printing Co., membership di- 
rector. 


Host to Children 
The Advertising Club of Balti- 
more will be host to 2,000 poor chil- 
dren of the city August 7 at a picnic 
at Carlin’s Park. Everything will 
be free on that occasion. 


Lindeman Appointed 
D. S. Lindeman has become ad- 
vertising manager of the Dupargqet, 
Huot & Moneuse Co., New York, 
manufacturers of kitchen equip- 


ment. 
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Newspaper Men 
HonorH.T.Watts, 
At It 25 Years 


Des Moines, Ia., June 18—Harry 
T. Watts, business manager of The 
Register and Tribune, was initiated 
into the papers’ Twenty-five Year 


Harry T. Watts 


Club at a surprise banquet in his 
honor at Hotel Kirkwood Monday 
night. 

Just 25 years ago to the day Mr. 
Watts joined the circulation depart- 
ment of these newspapers. 

Out of town guests at the banquet 
were Leslie M. Barton of the Chicago 
Daily News, who brought greetings 
from the 100,000 Group of American 
Cities; Fred Archibald of the Omaha 
World-Herald, who represented the 
Midwest Newspaper Advertising 
Managers association; I. A. Klein, 
advertising representative of The 
Register and Tribune in New York; 
Guy S. Osborn of the Chicago office; 
Joseph R. Scolaro of the Detroit 
office, and Claude M. Cour of the St. 
Louis office. 

John Cowles, associate publisher of 
The Register and Tribune, was toast- 
master. Speakers included W. W. 
Jaeger, vice-president of the Bankers 
Life company; Gardner Cowles, Jr., 
managing editor of The Register and 
Tribune; J. N. (Ding) Darling, car- 
toonist, who will soon join the 
Twenty-five Year Club; Gardner 
Cowles, publisher, and three execu- 
tives of the advertising department, 
Forrest Geneva, Leland Wooters and 
Hugh B. Lee. 

Mr. Lee read telegrams of congra- 
tulations to Mr. Watts from news- 
papers from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr. Watts was presented with a 
leather golf bag by employes of the 
advertising department and a set of 
matched golf clubs by The Register 
and Tribune company. Mrs. Watts 
was presented with a bouquet of 
roses, and Mr. Osborn and associates 
presented Mr. and Mrs. Watts with 
a silver service set. 

Guests at the banquet included em- 
ployes of the advertising and busi- 
ess departments and representatives 
from the other departments of the 
newspapers. 


Help from Branham 


The John M. Branham Co., pub- 
lishers’ representatives of New York, 
has issued a one-sheet directory of 
newspaper and farm paper represen- 
tatives, general agencies, newspapers 
and magazines of New York City, 
ready to hang on the wall for quick+ 
reference. 


Plan Campaign for 
Educational Books 


The Gregg Publishing Co., New 
York, producer of shorthand and 
other educational books, has placed 
its account with Rogers, Hinman & 
Thalen, Inc., New York. News- 
papers and magazines will be used. 


Appointed Copy Director 


Weston Hill has become copy di- 
rector of the Western division of the 
Dyer-Enzinger Company. He has 
seen duty with a number of agencies, 


Department Store 
to Sell Gliders 


Dayton, O., June 19—The 
Elder and Johnston Co., oper- 
ating one of this city’s largest 
department stores, has been 
appointed distributor for the 
new Waco glider, manufac- 
tured by the Advance Aircraft 
Co., Troy, O. 


Weary of Words, 
Coal Merchants 
Start Campaign 


What is heralded as the first com- 
prehensive advertising campaign on 
coal was launched in Chicago during 
the past week by the Chicago Coal 
Merchants Association, made up of 
240 dealers of Chicago and vicinity. 
According to present plans, the com- 
paign will run for five years. It is 
being financed by a tonnage assess- 
ment on members of the organiza- 
tion. 

The debate by coal dealers as to 
how their tonnage might be _ in- 
creased started some years ago when 
oil for heating first appeared on the 
horizon. Stoker manufacturers have 
taken considerable interest in the 
situation, since their fortunes are 
tied up with those of the coal men. 
However, the present campaign, ap- 
pearing in seven Chicago papers and 
built around the slogan, “Coal heat 
costs less,” is being handled without 
any outside assistance. 

The campaign, being placed by 
the Charles Daniel Frey Co., Chi- 
cago, has attracted the attention of 
the entire industry. If it is suc- 
cessful, it will undoubtedly be dupli- 
cated in other cities where the coal 
trade is properly organized. 


General Electric 


To Take Radio 
To Retailers 


East Pittsburgh, Pa., June 19— 
Plans for the distribution of the 
new Westinghouse radio will be dis- 
cussed with jobbers and dealers all 
over the United States as C. Hart 
Collins, merchandising manager, and 
Ralph Austrian and J. A. Duncan, 
assistants in the radio department 
of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Mfg. Co., tour the country, each 
equipped with the three models of 
the new radio and a six-foot edition 
of the sales portfolio. 

Mr. Collins will cover the East 
and the Middle Atlantic states, 
starting his tour with New York 
City and then going to Boston. Mr. 
Austrian plans to cover the Middle 
West and the South, beginning his 
trip with visits to Detroit and to 
Indianapolis. The Southwest and 
the West Coast will be the scenes of 
Mr. Duncan’s activities; he first 
visits Houston, and then stops at 
Dallas and at Oklahoma City before 
going to the coast. 


F. M. Tenney Selected 
by Great Falls Club 


F. M. Tenney, of The Leader, was 
elected president of the Advertising 
Club of Great Falls, Mont., at the 
annual meeting. William B. Finlay, 
public accountant, is the new vice- 
president and the following are di- 
rectors: 

Lester Cole, Montana Farmer, re- 
tiring president; L. W. Wendt, L. W. 
Wendt Advertising Agency; Forrest 
U. Arthur, Strain Bros.; J. F. 
Travis, business manager, The Lead- 
er; Paul R. Trigg, Montana Flour 
Mills Co. 

The executive board, made up of 
officers and directors, will select a 
secretary and committees June 27. 


Has Radio Account 
The Radio Products Company of 
Dayton, O., has appointed the Bucha- 
nan Advertising Company, Dayton, 
to direct its advertising. Direct mail 
and business papers will be used 
chiefly. 


including the Erickson Co., Hanff- 
Metzger, and Thomas F. Logan, Inc. 


The company manufactures radio 
service instruments. 


—— 


Move to Simplify 
Purchasing of 
Lithography 


New York, June 19—While the 
speculative evil in the lithographic 
industry has been minimized, it jg 
far from eliminated, it is agreed 
here. As a result, lithographic art. 
ists have organized for mutual pro. 
tection. 


It is said that advertisers who 
would not ask an advertising agency 
to draw up plans on the chance of 
securing an account, have beep 
prone to ask lithographers to submit 
sketches for posters and other ad. 
vertising without charge. 


A meeting was held here recently 
at which definite rules on the sub. 
ject were suggested. It was tenta- 
tively agreed that no lithographer 
would be asked to submit sketches 
unless he had definite information 
regarding the size of the order in- 
volved. It was also suggested that 
a certain minimum number of litho- 
graphers be asked to bid on a $10,- 
000 job and that everyone would be 
told it was a $10,000 job. 

Further meetings between adver- 
tisers and lithographers will be held 
during the summer in an effort to 
minimize the waste involved in the 
present methods. 


Milk Company 
Launches New 


Product in N. W. 


Minneapolis, June 19. -— Daily 
newspaper space and regular radio 
advertising are being used exten- 
sively throughout the Northwest by 
the Northland Milk Company to in- 
troduce Golden Blend Honey and 
Butter, a pound package, retailing 
at 25 cents, that “combines the 
sweetness of honey with the whole- 
someness of butter.” Although on 
the market only about two months, 
repeat sales are reported by H. J. 
Heller, advertising manager. 

“We are well satisfied with the 
reception accorded our new prod- 
uct,” Mr. Heller told ADVERTISING 
AGE. “It is the first time that such 
a combination has been offered the 
public. 

“We have a different type of mar- 
ket here than is found in any other 
city in America, the population 
being made up mostly of Germans 
and the Scandinavian races—two 
peoples hard to approach with some- 
thing new and so radical as this 
combination. 


“We are using newspaper space 
and radio to tell our story. While 
we have not yet gone in for sam- 
pling, we plan to do so. Our adver- 
tising has been supplemented by 
direct personal solicitation of our 
drivers wherever possible. We started 
at a comparatively poor time of the 
year for such a spread but the re- 
turns are indicative of more active 
sales when the ‘flap-jack’ season 
rolls around again.” 


The Northland company serves 
approximately 40,000 Minneapolis 
families. The distribution is prac- 
tically all through drivers, although 
virtually every community store is 
an outlet for some of the company’s 
products. The present advertising 
campaign in the interests of the 
honey-butter package is supple- 
mentary to the regular program. 
Speaking of advertising plans for 
the immediate future, Mr. Heller 
said: 

“We are thinking of reducing the 
honey-butter price to 21 cents a 
pound package to bring it nearer 
to the average price of butter. Like- 
wise, some 10,000 sample packages 
will be distributed in several specific 
localities by our drivers. We have 
found that the Minneapolis and the 
average Northwest housewife can 
best be reached by ‘test it yourself’ 
methods.” 


The Northland advertising is 
placed direct by the company. Way- 


side display posters, car cards and 
some direct mail material is used. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


Capper-Kelly Bill 
Debated Over Radio 


New York, June 19.—The Capper-Kelly bill, now before Congress, to 
make it possible for advertisers to fix the retail prices of their products, 
was debated over Station WOR Tuesday night, with Milton Dammann, 
president of the American Safety Razor Corp., speaking in its favor, and 
Major B. H. Namm, head of the Namm Store, Brooklyn, opposing it. 


“No one will quarrel with the 
proposition that the producer of a 
trade-marked product who offers his 
wares directly to the consumer can 
fx a uniform sales price and so con- 
duct his business that such uniform 
price will be paid by each and every 
individual who buys his product,” 
said Mr. Dammann. 

“If, instead of offering his wares 
directly to the consumer, he chooses 
the ordinary channels of distribution 
through retail stores, why should he 
be denied this right? My adversary 
will tell you because it is detrimental 
to the interest of the public. I chal- 
lenge that view vehemently. 

“The producer of a trade-marked 
article has confidence in his skill as 
a manufacturer and in the quality 
of that which he produces. He risks 
success or failure of his enterprise 
by identifying his articles. Success 
follows if the product is meritorious, 
and failure results if it does not 
measure up to the quality claimed 
or the standard of competitive prod- 
ucts. Every clear thinking business 
man recognizes the principle that 
products, branded or otherwise, sell- 
ing in a competitive field, will not 
find a receptive market among the 
buying public unless the price at 
which the article is sold fairly rep- 
resents its value. 

“It is the consumer to whom the 
producer caters. The consumer is 
his ultimate goal. It is he who must 
use up—consume. 

“In business as it is conducted to- 
day on extensively advertised trade- 
marked products, the retailer is the 
agency of distribution. It therefore 
must be assumed that the producers 
of trade-marked articles in estab- 
lishing the consumer’s price, fix one 
that is fair to the consumer and al- 
low a reasonable profit to the re- 
tailer—his distributing outlet. 

“The man who puts on the market 
an article branded with his name 
and backed by his guarantee, has a 
continuous responsibility to the pub- 
lic. Likewise, he has a continuous 
interest in the trade-mark that goes 
hand and hand with his article. He 
is bound to keep faith. He dare not 
disown it without drawing down dis- 
aster. The trade-mark is out in the 
sunshine. It invites inspection and 
is the foe of misrepresentation. It 
forces the producer to make his per- 
formance constantly square with his 
promise. It is these rights that 
should be protected—that- should 
give the producer the right to price 
maintenance—the right to prevent a 
wholesale cutting of prices and a 
slaughter of the good-will of his 
business. 

“The old idea that there is an 
irrepressible conflict between the in- 
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“Along with the great majority of 
retailers” said Major Namm, “I am 
opposed to price-fixing because it 
will tend to destroy competition, and 
we still believe in the old doctrine 
that competiton is the life of trade. 
Ever since this country began, there 
has been price-freedom. Goods have 
been bought and sold at prices that 
varied with the natural law of sup- 
ply and demand. 

“Now it is proposed to give manu- 
facturers the legal right to fix the 
price at which branded articles are 
to be sold by the retailer to the pub- 
lic. 

“Retailers are opposed to this 
principle, and my worthy opponent 
may tell you that manufacturers are 
in favor of it. Neither of these atti- 
tudes are very important, however, 
as far as this discussion is con- 
cerned. 

“This legislation can be justified 
only if it be in the interests of the 
consuming public. A bill to abolish 
competition among retailers is cer- 
tainly not in the interest of the con- 
suming public. On the contrary, it 
is unsound, uneconomic, unfair and 
un-American. Outside of that, it’s 
probably ali right! 

“Price fixing is against the inter- 
est of the consuming public because 
it will raise the cost of living. Prac- 
tically everything that we use, wear, 
eat or drink could be brought within 
the terms of this bill, all to be re- 
tailed at uniform prices, regardless 
of whether one merchant gave costly 
service or not, regardless of whether 
one’s overhead was 10 per cent or 30 
per cent. 

“Picture two typical stores in the 
same city or town. One caters to the 
classes, the other to the masses. The 
class store pays a high rental, gives 
credit, and delivers its merchandise 
in motor cars de-luxe. The mass 
store pays a low rental, gives no 
credit, and may even make no de- 
liveries. Yet both stores, under price- 
fixing, would have to sell at the 
same price, fixed by the manufac- 
turer—and fixed high enough, you 
may be sure, to enable those stores 
with high operating costs to make 
a profit. 

“This bill is unsound, because it 
fosters monopolies by removing com- 
petition from retailing. It represents 


terests of a producer and a con- 
sumer has been exploded by modern 
development. There is no real con- 
flict between them but only mutual 
interests. 

“What happens to the goods of 
dealers whose competitors cut prices? 
They must meet the cut price or do 
without sales. If they meet the 
price, they do without profit. If they 
decline to do so, they do not sell the 
product, for the trade goes to the 
price-cutter. In either event they be- 
come sour on the article and either 
handle it reluctantly or decline to 
stock it at all—and here is the rub— 

“Directly they proceed to put in 
some inferior substitute article of 
the same character but unbranded, 
which they can buy at a lesser price 
and which can be sold at a price 
equivalent to the cut price on the 
branded product. When the guile- 
less consumer comes into the shop 
and asks for the branded article, he 
is told ‘we do not have it in stock but 
have one equally as good.’ 

“If continuous price cutting on a 
branded article were carried to a 
point below cost simultaneously 
throughout the area of a producer’s 
markets, within a short time the 
producer’s business would be com- 
pletely destroyed, and| the public de- 
prived of the opportunity to buy a 
meritorious article. 

“The greater the demand for the 
article, the greater its attraction as 
bait and the greater the incentive 


an insidious effort to nullify the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act by legaliz- 
ing price agreements in restraint of 
trade. 

“This bill is unsound, because it 
will rob the consumer of the protec- 
tion he now receives from retailers 
and it will put manufacturers in 
virtual control of retail distributon. 
“Under our present system of 
price freedom, the retailer has al- 
ways served as buyer for the public. 
He has acted as check and balance 
between the manufacturer and con- 
sumer. This bill would change the 
very essence of that service. It would 
put the manufacturer in the saddle, 
riding high, wide and handsome, 
with no agency whatsoever to pro- 
tect the interest of the consuming 
public. 

“Price-fixing is uneconomic, be- 
cause price is not a constant factor 
in our economic life. It is, instead, 
a variable factor. See how commod- 
ity prices have dropped in the past 
six months! What assurance has the 
public that fixed prices would be 
lowered by manufacturers when the 
cost of labor and raw materials go 
off? Very little, I am afraid. But 
there is abundant reason to believe 
that fixed prices would go up with 
any increase in the cost of manufac- 
ture. This bill, however, would rob 
the retailer of any power to reflect, 
in his prices, the lowered rate on 
commodities in the wholesale mar- 
ket. 

“Price-fixing is unfair because it 
discriminates. It makes possible one 
set of fixed prices for one commu- 
nity and another set for a nearby 
community. It is entirely possible, 
under this bill that Manhattan 
would be selling branded articles at 
one fixed price, and Newark, for in- 
stance, at a different price, accord- 
ing to the whim of the manufac- 
turer.” 

Writer in “Scribner’s” 


O. K.’s Small Town 


Sherwood Anderson, in a startling 
article in July Scribner’s called 
“Cotton Mill,” attacks the school of 
realists headed by Sinclair Lewis. 
Anderson pleads for a more tolerant 
attitude toward the small town and 
is outspoken in his comment on the 
writers who have held Main Street 
up to ridicule. 

Basing his words on the trouble in 
the Southern mill towns, Anderson 
writes: 

“We all remember that, a few 
years ago, there was published a cer- 
tain very popular novel built about 
an American small town. There is 
no doubt the book was done with a 
certain skill. As I read, people 
passed before me in its pages and 
when I lifted my eyes certain living 
people, seen through a_ window, 
passed before me along the streets 
of the town I was in. 

“In the pages of the book held in 
my hand that day people were living 
their lives. I remember yet the pe- 
culiar feeling of disdain the lives of 
these people gave me. I had myself 
always been a small-town man. On 
the whole I like the people I have 
found in American small towns and 
have many friends among them. I 
like to hang about the court houses 
of small towns, go to ball games 
there, go fishing with small-town 
men in the spring and hunting with 
them in the fall. I like to go to 
county fairs and the Fourth of July 
celebrations. At night, when the 
moon is shining, I like to get with 
some small-town man and take a 
walk with him on a country road, 
preferably in the hills.” 

Protesting against the hates 
which have grown up in Southern 
mill towns between workers and 
owners, Anderson demands a more 
balanced view of industrial life. The 
American small town is not a hope- 
less place, he says. He dislikes the 
point of view that sees nothing in 
the small town but Rotarians and 
boosters, that sees nothing in indus- 
try but devils and martyrs. 

“American people need now, more 
than they ever did need anything in 
the whole span of our complex civ- 
ilization, to realize that working 
people are people,” he said. 

“They need to know that the wom- 
an investor in a cotton mill is just 
a woman, caught in the trap as we 
are all caught. They need to know 
that the little mill girl, flying about 
down there, so intense, so weary 
sometimes, beneath that huge beau- 
tiful machine, is a little girl. They 
need to know that she is exactly like 
your daughter and my daughter. The 
traveling salesman needs to know 
that, the Rotarian, the mill owner, 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Bureau and other organizations in 
agitating for higher subscription 
prices and better subscription collec- 
tions has resulted in an increase in 
subscription receipts of $127,000. 
However, the newspapers’ sub- 
scribers still owe over $200,000 or 
nearly one-third the total profits for 
1929. The increase in advertising 
revenue in 1929 was $211,288. 
John L. Meyer, field director for 
the George W. Mead institute of 
Madison, Wis., said that two-thirds 
of all national advertising is going 
into 150 large metropolitan dailies, 
while the remaining one-third is 
placed in the other 13,000 news- 
papers of the United States. 
The convention opened Monday 
morning at the Hotel Pfister with a 
welcome by Governor Walter J. 
Kohler of Wisconsin, and John Kuy- 
pers, De Pere, Wis., president of the 
Wisconsin Press Association. 
L. C. Hall, Wareham (Mass.) 
Courier, national president, read the 
following telegraphic message of 
greeting from President Hoover: 
“Please express to the National 
Editorial association my cordial 
greetings and my deep appreciation 
of the value of their services and 
their leadership in the formation of 
public opinion which is so indispen- 
sable in the conduct of a democracy.” 
Radio as Ally 
Far from being a rival of the 
newspaper of the future, the radio 
is to become the editor’s greatest 
ally, Frank Parker Stockbridge, vet- 
eran New York publisher, told the 
convention at the closing session 
Wednesday. 
The editor of fifty years from now 
will receive general news, advertis- 
ing, pictures and features by radio, 


Country Newspapers 
Develop Facts for 
National Advertiser 


Mr. Stockbridge predicted, all com- 
ing in by means of machines. 

J. O. Emmerich, publisher of the 
McComb Enterprise of McComb, 
Miss., who has been in the news- 
paper business only six years, re- 
ceived the trophy for community 
service, his paper having success- 
fully sponsored nine major civic 
projects in the last year. The Green- 
wich (Conn.) Press won the news- 
paper production award, the Brook- 
ings (S. D.) Register the trophy for 
best editorial page, the Bloomfield 
(N. J.) Press the award for the best 
front page, and the Storm Lake 
(Iowa) Tribune the prize for adver- 
tising promotion. The Mobridge 
(S. D.) Tribune was second, the St. 
James (Minn.) Plain Dealer, third, 
and the Lake Wales (Fla.) High- 
lander, fourth, in this class. 

The closing act of the convention 
was its approval of the nominating 
committee’s selection of 1931 officers. 
George B. Dollivar of the Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Moon-Journal, this 
year’s vice-president, was elected to 
the presidency. L. M. Nichols of the 
Bristow (Okla.) Record, was elected 
vice-president, and J. L. Napier of 
the Newton (Kans.) Kansas-Repub- 
lican, and Clayton Rand of Gulport, 
Miss., were named to the executive 
committee. 

At the adjournment Thursday, the 
editors left for a tour of Wisconsin, 
to conclude June 24 at Two Rivers 
with a trip through the plant of the 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Two for Oakland 
Jack Osthoff, of Osthoff & Co., and 
E. Richard Hawke, of California 
Publications, are new members of 
= Advertising Club of Oakland, 
al. 
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| THE BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER | 
as 


UBSCRIBERS 


CITY, MO. 


erage is ninety-eight and four- 
tenths per cent of the whole. 
Or, interpreted in dollars and 
cents, these Boot and Shoe 
Recorder subscribers annually 
sell more than seven million 
dollars worth of footwear. The 
total sales in this down town 
district are seven million three 
hundred thousand. 


These interesting figures are 
taken from our monthly bulle- 
tin, The Look-In, which will be 
mailed regularly to any execu- 
tive interested in the profit- 
able merchandising of foot- 
wear. 


BOO 


and SHO 


to cut the price.” 


the intellectual.” 


NEW YORK 


E A. B.C. 
A. B.P. 

RECORDER 

The Great National Shoe Weekly 

A Unit of the United Business Publishers, Inc. 
Chicago Boston 
Cincinnati Two-Thirty-Nine West Thirty-Ninth Street Philadelphia 
St. Louis Rochester 
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from 1917 to 1927, a government de- 
partment bulletin; deals with the 
nation wide scope of this rural edu- 
cational program, its growth, meth- 
ods employed and results achieved. 
Distributed by Better Farm Equip- 
ment and Methods, St. Louis. 


71. Time’s Circulation. 
A 50-page booklet presenting a 
composite picture of Time’s readers 


by an analysis of the circulation, an | 


account of the method employed in 
obtaining subscriptions and a sum- 
mary of advertising carried for sev- 
eral years. 


76. The Intelligence Factor in Ad- 
vertising. 

The publishers define this 26-page 
booklet as a study of the receptive 
intelligence of the audience, assert- 
ing that this factor has been gen- 
erally neglected. Published by the 
Big Four in the Quality Field, The 
Forum, Golden Book, Review of Re- 
views, and World’s Work. 


21. The Hospital Field. 

An interesting analysis of the big 
hospital field and how to reach it. 
This eight-page folder indicates that 
it is necessary to use two or more 
papers to do a good job. Published 
by Hospital Management, Chicago. 


47. The New Era in Food Distribu- 
tion. 

A discussion of food advertising 
and food distribution problems at a 
luncheon tendered to food distribu- 
tors and advertising executives by 
The New Era in Food Distribution, 
Chicago, by whom the booklet is 
issued 


49. American Resorts. 

A booklet of 18 pages giving a 
market analysis of the resort indus- 
try in America, in the preparation 
of which 11,000 such establishments 
were investigated. Published by 
American Resorts, Chicago. 


95. Market Analysis of Amusement 
Park Management and 
Aquatics. 

Breaks down the field by parks, 
commercial pools, beaches, etc. In- 
cludes a description of the buying 
and operating methods of the sev- 
eral classifications and a list of 
articles bought in this field. Pub- 
lished by Amusement Park Manage- 
ment and Aquatics, New York. 


84. This Man the Architect. 

This little booklet tells what is 
going on back of the impassive 
countenance of the architect, the 
big factor in the sale of many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of building mate- 
rials. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


106. The Universal Cry: 
Want.” 

A booklet presenting some impor- 
tant considerations in foreign mer- 
chandising, the principles being de- 
fined and illustrated. Guaranteed to 
instruct and entertain anyone whose 
sales experiences have been confined 
to the United States. Published by 
Jordan Advertising Abroad, New 
York. 


“We 


107. Neenah’s Sample Kit. 

Sample letterheads, folders and 
test sheets of bond and ledger 
papers, affording suggestions for the 
use of colored papers to create 
greater harmony between copy and 
design. Issued by Neenah Paper 
Company, Neenah, Wis. 


Valspar Expands 

Pursuant to its plan of acquiring 
units which will round out its manu- 
facturing and merchandising activi- 
ties, the Valspar Corporation, New 
York, has merged the Detroit Graph- 
ite Co., Detroit, Mich., and the Do- 
minion Paint Works, Ltd., of 
Walkerville, Ont., with its existing 
units. 

These two companies are comple- 
mentary to others in the Valspar 
organization. 


AN ADCRAFTER FOR LIFE 


ll 


Charles H. McMahon, right, president of the Adoraft Club of 
Detroit, presenting James W. T. Knox, first president, with an 
engrossed copy of a resolution making him an honorary life 
member of the hustling organization. 


Armand Plans 
Big Campaign 
on New Powder 


Des Moines, Ia., June 19—One of 
the largest advertising campaigns 
ever staged in the toiletry field will 
be launched July 15 by the Armand 
Company in behalf of Symphonie, a 
new cold cream powder. The adver- 
tising will run in 308 newspapers 
and 12 magazines. Exhaustive tests 
have been made in picked cities. 

The company’s announcement said: 

“All feminine complexions have 
one underlying flesh-tone and the 
purpose of face powder is not to 
color the face, but to enhance the 
beauty of this underlying flesh-tone. 
A vogue for a natural, creamy-toned 
complexion came in with the new 
clothes. 

“Symphonie carries a new per- 
fume and comes in a new package— 
a modernized version of ‘The Little 
Hat Box.’” 

Carl Weeks, president of the Ar- 
mand Company, told Dry Goods 
Economist about the basis for the 
new campaign: 

“One day I studied a painting by 
Marzio hanging in my office. It was 
the portrait of a young woman. As 
I studied it, it dawned on me that 
this painting of a girl done in 1650 
had the same basic flesh tones as the 
tones employed by all the other great 
masters I was familiar with. That 
was an idea! I confirmed it by com- 
parison with paintings of some other 
masters which hang in my home— 
Romney, Lawrence, Corot. It was 
true—the essential flesh tones pre- 
vailed. The flesh tones of brunette, 
of blonde, of medium were essen- 
tially and basically the same. 

“The individual beauty of a 
woman’s skin lay in the texture of 
the skin itself. There is as much 
difference in the texture of different 
skins as in the fingerprints of indi- 
viduals. Ordinary face powder had 
been covering up the real beauty of 
the skin. The thing to do now was 
to discover and duplicate the under- 
lying flesh tones, to produce a pow- 
der that would reveal rather than 
conceal the skin’s real beauty. 

“T already had a transparent pow- 
der; the problem was to get the 
shade. I took the existing Armand 
tints designed for various skins and 
by blending them together arrived at 
a tint that contained the basic skin 
tones! A brand new shade! Now 
to try it out. I did—blonde, brunette 
and auburn alike, medium skins, oily 
skins, all the skins I could get hold 
of—I tried my powder on. It worked. 
Every skin bloomed with new beau- 


ty, with natural beauty under the in- 
fluence of this revealing powder, 
which allowed its own natural beauty 
to shine forth. Then we had hun- 
dreds of women try it out for us. 
Only five or six disliked it, and a 
study of their problems revealed that 
they were using an_ unsuitable 
cleanser or allowing the cleanser to 
remain on, spoiling the effect of the 
powder. 

“Someone has called me a psychic 
primitive. ... Well, if being a bull 
in the china shop of the cosmetic 
industry means being ‘a _ psychic 
primitive that’s what I am and in- 
tend to be. I want to be the rough- 
est bull ever in the cosmetic china 
shop.” 


DIRECTS ART DIRECTORS 


Guy Gayler Clark 

Mr. Clark, who is art director for 
Street & Finney, and who was re- 
cently elected president of the Art 
Directors Club of New York, is an 
expert photographer as well as 
painter and pioneered in the use of 
more and better photography in 
advertising. He is a charter mem- 
ber of the club. 


Exporters Re-elect 


Roger Bracken, export manager 
of the Millers Falls Company, was 
re-elected president of the Export 
Managers’ Clb of New York at the 
annual meeting this week. Paul C. 
Rowe, of the Lunkenheimer Com- 
pany, and W. W. Crowel, of the 
Bonney Forge & Tool Company, 
were elected members of the board. 
Other officers were re-elected. 

In recognition of his ten years as 
club treasurer, C. E. Thomas, of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, was pre- 
sented with a motion picture camera 
and projection machine. 


Coming 
Conventions 


June 22-25. Twelfth District, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, at 
Spokane. 


June 23-24. Associated Outdoor 
Advertisers of Pennsylvania, at 
Kane, Pa. 

June 26-29. Eighth District, A. 


F. A., at Hibbing, Minn. 

June 30-July 1. Southern News- 
paper Publishers Assn. at Asheville, 
N. Car. 


July 21-22. Rocky Mountain Out- 
door Adv. Assn. at Yellowstone 
Park. 


Sept. 17-20. Financial Advertis- 
ers Assn. at Louisville, Ky. 

Sept. 21-22. Tenth District, A. 
F. A., at Houston, Texas. 

Oct. 1-3. Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn. at Milwaukee. 

Oct. 6-8. Advertising Specialty 
Assn. at Chicago. 

Oct. 21-23. Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of America at Milwaukee. 


English Agent 
Has New Basis 
for Operations 


Gilbert E. Thomas, of Enfield, 
Middlesex, England, who is in Chi- 
cago attending the international Ro- 
tary convention, told ADVERTISING 
AGE that his work as publicity con- 
sultant involves handling not merely 
advertising but all of the factors in 
a business which touch the public 
in any way. 

“T handle not only space advertis- 
ing, printed matter, etc.,” he ex- 
plained, “but also the decoration of 
the shops and buildings, the plan- 
ning of window displays, the design 
of truck and delivery equipment, the 
erection of displays at shows and 
exhibitions, the design of letter- 


of the activities of the client wi 
have to do with its relations 
the public.” 

Operating in this way, Mr. Thom 
functions as the advertising ma 
ager of each individual client g@ 
accepts no commissions from 
lications. He said that he had mm 
lost a client since he established 
business on this basis. 

He is the secretary of the Britig 
delegation of Rotarians. 


heads, packages, etc., and in = 


Veteran Publisher 


Passes in Chicagy 


Henry Rowland Clissold, foundg 
publisher and editor of Bake 
Helper, Chicago, died in that 
June 1 at the age of 88. Mr. Cli 
was active in business up to the timp 
of his death. 

He was one of the founders of t} 
National Association of Maste 
Bakers, now the American Bake 
Association, in Boston in 1897 amg 
served as its secretary for the fim 
eleven years of its existence. Wha 
he retired from that office, he wa 
made an honorary member in recog 
nition of services rendered. 


The Wagon Jobber 


is he important] 


Who is he? What prod- 
ucts does he distribute? 
What place does he oc- 
cupy in the distribution 
of food? 


@, The answers to these 
questions, plus a lot of 
other information and 
up-to-the-minute news 
of the food distributing 
field will be found in the 
July issue of 


The New Era in 


FOOD DISTRIBUTIONS 


37 W. Van Buren St. 
295 Madison Ave. 


Chicago ¥ 
New York 


steady incomes to all. 


100,000 Grou 


Easily reached — 


——e 


easily sold! 


Kentuckiana (practically all of Kentucky and a large 
ortion of Southern Indiana) 
ocated of American Markets and one of the leading 
markets of the Middle West. Here, two and a half 
million people are engaged in innumerable occupations, 
the diversity of which insure steady employment and 


Louisville, the capital of this section, is in daily touch 
with it thru the Courier-Journal and Times. 
no competition in the field, 
from other Louisville newspapers. You can cover the 
field with one medium and at one cost thru— 


THE COURIER JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


— MEMBERS — 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
of American Cities : 
Represented Nationally by The Beckwith Special Agency 


is the most centrally 


: There is 
either from other cities or 
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